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Sweet Clover for the South. 





We are more. than pleased to ob- 
serve the deep interest awakening in 
regard to planting to secure a con- 
tinuous honey flow, and the general 
favor which the much abused, but 
very worthy, sweet clover (Melilotus 
alba) is gaining. Mr. J. L. Edwards, 
of Wadesboro, N. C., in a letter dated 
Feb. 6, 1882, writes as follows: 


I have had poor success with bees, 
owing to the fact that there are but few 
pam Rte nang plants or trees on 
my plantation, or in my section of the 
country; but your remarks on sweet 
clover, in the BEE JOURNAL for Jan. 
11, encourages me to giveit a trial; I 
am anxious to raise enough honey for 
my own family. Now, I wish to know 
if sweet clover will do well as far 
South as this—latitude 33°? If it will 
make good hay and pasture, I will 
plant it instead of red clover. What 
kind of land does it grow beston? I 
have about 50 acres of creek bottom, 
part sandy loam and a part clay loam ; 
[havealso a variety of uplands, sandy, 
clay and gravelly. Some of my bot- 
toms are too wet for red clover, some 
are too sandy; all of my uplands are 
too dry for red clover to stand our long 
hot summers. Please answer the 
above questions, and give me all the 
information you can. I feel deeply 
interested in sweet clover. Hay is 
worth $25.00 a ton with us, and if 
sweet clover will succeed here, as well 
as it does in the Northern States, I 
will go into it quite extensively. 


Try the sweet clover on your bot- 
tom lands, especially on the sand and 
clay loams; also on the uplands. It 
will stand any amount of water, and 
on gravel soil the tap-root will run 
down till it finds moisture. Your 
climate, we think, is well adapted for 
its growth, as it will withstand any 
degree of summer heat or winter cold, 
and its deep-penetrating, wide-spread- 








_|ing roots, admirably adapt it to any 


variety of soil, whether wet or dry, 
sand or clay, loam or gravel. Being 


‘|remarkably thrifty in growth, it will 


be found equal to red clover for soil- 
ing, and can be successfully grown in 
localities where the latter will prove a 
failure. Prof. C. E. Thorne, of the 
Ohio State University, thus testifies 
regarding its value as a field plant: 
‘“*It will grow quite luxuriantly in hard, 
poor clay, where even white clover 
will scarcely live at all, and grows 
much more rapidly than red clover in 
any soil, while in the soils that are, as 
is said, ‘ clover-sick,’ it thrives as 
well as anywhere. It is a good forage 
plant for bees and for cattle, and is 
well adapted for soiling, as it makesa 
growth of 4 to 6 feet during the season, 
and is said to bear 2 or 3 cuttings. A 
German analysis gives its hay a feed- 
ing value of $15 per ton as against 
$16.28 for very good red clover hay. 
While red clover, upon which our 
farming in many sections, and espec- 
ially in clay lands, depends so es- 
sentially for crops of grain, is becom- 
ing more and more uncertain. It 
would seem to be worth while to try 
this ‘ fast weed’ as a resource for re- 
cuperative green manuring, in heavy 
soils especially.” 

But its greatest recommendation for 
the general bee-keeper is the fact that 
it requires no especial cultivation, 
thus making it especially desirable for 
roadsides and commons. Being a 
biennial, the seeds possess great vital- 
ity, and may be kept over for a long 
time, and scattered a handful at a 
time, as opportunity offers, or a bare 
place developes itself. 





t Mr. Vennor says: ‘ We are 
going to have a very stormy and cold 
March in western and southwestern 
sections chiefly.”” But he has signally 
failed in his prognostigations for De- 
cember and Jannary, for this locality. 
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Fastening Foundation in Frames. 





Mr. S. F. Miller, of North Manches- 
ter, In@, addressed us for a method of 
increasing by dividing, which was 
published in the’ BEE JOURNAL, to- 
gether with instructions for doing so 
successfully. The following letter 
from him gives the result of his 
practice : 


In the BEE JOURNAL for 1881, page 
100, you instructed me how to increase 
by dividing, in answer to a letter on 
that subject, and I will nowreport my 
success. I had two colonies, one of 6 
frames and the other of 7, but I had 
so little experience I did not know the 
difference between nuclei and full 
colonies. First, I had to build the two 
up to strong colonies, and then I fol- 
lowed your instructions for increasing, 
and now have 7 colonies in excellent 
condition. To-day they had an excel- 
lent ~—_. and made everything hum. 
They have plenty of honey. Now, 
did I not do well for a beginner? I 
had only a plug-hat full of bees and 2 
queens, to commence with. I must 
express my gratitude for that editorial 
instructing me and _ thousands of 
others, and which I shall forever deem 
as the foundation of my success. I 
suppose I must go ahead this spring 
and increase on the same plan, as be- 
fore, only that I must use foundation 
instead of old combs, 2s I have none. 
I do not rightly understand Prof. 
Cook, in his ‘* Manual,” how to fasten 


foundation in the frames. I have 
never seen any foundation. I use the 
standard Langstroth hive. All I 
know about bees is what I have 


learned from the BEE JOURNAL. I 
have a good chance for success. This 
is a good location for honey, and very 
few bees. Which do you think the 
best, the 8, 9or 10 frame Langstroth ? 
Mr. J. T. Smith, on page 74, thanks 
Mrs. A. M. Sanders for her recipe for 
making honey pop-corn balls. Why 
not publish the recipe for us in the 
BEE JOURNAL ? 

If you intend running for increase 
this season, then adopt the same 
course you did the last. There are 
several methods of fastening comb 
foundation in frames, as follows: If 
you use flat top-bars, then double over 
about one-fourth of an inch along the 
upper edge of the sheet, with a blunt 
knife press this lapped portion firmly 
along the under side of the bar, so the 
sheet will hang from the center. 
A machine has recently been invented 
for the purpose of rapidly fastening 
foundation in frames, where flat top- 
bars are used, and for firmly fastening 
thin foundation in the section boxes. 
Many use wax and rosin melted to- 
gether, and glue the foundation on. If 
you use a top-bar with an inset strip 
(as many do), you can easily press the 
foundation to the strip, without the 
use of melted wax and rosin. If a 





| 
triangular or V-shaped top-bar be 


used, then cut four slits at equal dis- 
tances along one edge of the founda- 
tion, one-half an inch deep—this will 
give five sub-divisions of the edge— 
now press up the center and two end 
portions of the edge, and bend down 
the other two; lay down the sheet on 
a table, place the frame with the lower 








Triangular Top-Bar with Foundation. 


sharp edge of the top to the sheet, and 
press, with the fingers ora blunt knife, 
the foundation on the top-bar. These 
flaps will alternate on each side of the 
top-bar, and the foundation will hang 
from the center. 


We prefer the standard Langstroth 
hive, holding 10 frames. Sometimes 
a good queen will nearly occupy 10 
frames in brood-rearing, and then they 
are invaluable instrengthening up the 
weaker colonies. They are also very 
desirable, as giving the largest surface 
for section boxes to be placed on top. 
Should an especial occasion demand 
less room, or a necessity arise for con- 
tracting the brood chamber in order 
to drive the bees into the supers, it is 
an easy matter to lift out a frame or 
two, and inserta division-board at the 
side. We think a queen is not so 
liable to take advantage of a slight 
cessation in the honey flow, and cease 
laying, where there are ten frames 
and theconsequent more or less honey 
around the edges, as where there are 
fewer frames. We are aware there 
are several practical bee-keepers who 
differ with us regarding the style of 
hive, as wellas the number of frames; 
but our correspondent asks which we 
think the best. 

The recipe for making honey pop- 
corn balls, to which reference is made, 
was published in the BEE JOURNAL 
of Jan. 4, on page 12. 





Syrian Bees.—Please say through 
BEE JOURNAL who isa reliable per- 
son to procure a colony of ore Syrian 
bees from. .G. HALLEY. 

New Hamburg, Canada, Feb. 10,782. 


By consulting our advertising col- 
umns you will see who have bees for 
sale. We think they are all reliable 


persons. 





Mild Winter in Europe. 





Not only has the present winter been 
an unusually mild and pleasant onein 
most portions of the United States, 
butin Europe they have been similarly 
blessed. The following letter from 
Mr. J. D. Hutchison, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, breathes of encouragement: 


As*proof of the mild weather which 
we have enjoyed in this country during 
the winter, I may mention that a gen- 
tleman in Dundee, on looking over his 
apiary a few days ago, found that 5 of 
his colonies had a large amount of 
brood in all stages. He was fortunate 
in procuring a colony of hybrids about 
3 years ago, which were then distrib- 
uted through most of his other hives, 
and have much improved the working 
power of the bees. In 1880this hybrid 
colony gave 3 swarms, and from the 4 
he had over 1501bs. of fine comb honey, 
besides leaving his bees sufficient win- 
ter stores. 

The flowers which have been grown 
here in the open air are beginning to 
bud, and in some places full-blown 
flowers can be had. Butterflies, etc., 
have been seen several times of late. 

The Caledonian Apiarian Society 
has had no meeting yet this year, but 
I expect one will be held at an early 
date to make arrangements for the 
annual exhibition, which takes place 
in Glasgow next July,and which I 
think will be the largest held as yet. 


By the above, it will be seen that 150 
pounds of fine comb honey, from four 
colonies, is regarded as an extraordi- 
nary yield, and to be accomplished 
only by bees which have been much 


‘improved. We have published several 


reports, the past season, where whole 
apiaries in America have given nearly 
double that amount as an average for 
each colony, and there are instances 
on record where triple that amount 
have been realized from a single col- 
ony in one season; and when bee- 
keepers have fully realized the import- 
ance and profitableness of planting 
bee pastures (which all eventually 
will), the fabulous one thousand pounds 
per colony may be among the triumphs 
frequently realized. 

The above letter however suggests, 
or rather, sustains, one most import- 
ant fact: that, with improved bees, 
the honey yield is not commensurate 
with their home demand, except at 
such exorbitant prices as to make it 
an extravagant luxury. Those who 
have bewailed the intelligence dissem- 
inated throughout Europe by the BEE 
JouRNAL and American apicultural 
books, can learn an important lesson 
from the letter, and rejoice with the 
more intelligent that we are rapidly 
and surely developing an insatiable 
and remunerative foreign market. 
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Foul Brood ; Its Origin, Development 
and Cure.—We have received from A. 
R. Kohnke, Youngstown, O.,a copy 
of his pamphlet bearing the above 
title. In his preface the author says: 

“T have ventured to offer the bee- 
keeping public a concise method, de- 
lineated in these pages, by which they 
will be enabled successfully to combat 
this dreadful malady. -I have drawn 
on the experience and experiments of 
the most noted scientists and apiarists 
of Germany, such as Professors Kolbe, 
Cech, Fisher, Preuss and Lamprecht, 
but especially Hilbert and Schoenfeld, 
to whom the bee-keeping fraternity of 
the whole world is indebted for their 
efforts and fina) success in curing foul 
brood, and to whom I offer my sincer- 
est thanks.” Price, 25 cents. 


Goodrich’s Foundation Fastener.— 
Mr. S. Goodrich, of Urbana, II1]., has 
recently invented a very ingenious 
contrivance for fastening foundation 
securely and rapidly in frames with 
flat top-bars, and in sections. He has 
deposited one in the BEE JOURNAL 
Museum, and explained the manner 
of using. We will give, next week, a 
full description of the machine, with 
a cut, which cannot be engraved in 
time for this issue. 

@& L’Abbe L. DuBois, President 
of “the Society d’Apiculteur de la 
Somme,” writes: ‘‘The AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL grows better and better 
every year. It isthe first of all French 
and foreign periodicals that I know 
of. If I had to choose between them 
all, 1 should without hesitancy choose 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.” This 
is high endorsement, for ’Abbe L. 
DuBois is one of the most learned 
and progressive apiculturists in the 
World. 








&@ An error occurred last week on 
page 105, 2d column, 3d paragraph, 
in Mr. Heddon’s article. For ‘“-honey”’ 
substitute the word hay. We repub- 
lish the paragraph properly corrected : 


_ Whether just or not, it is exceed- 
ingly handy to cut down the merits of 
others’ successes by saying: ** grand 
location,” and excuse the failures of 
your “ringed, striped and speckled” 
ees by charging it all up toa large 
ay crop. Upon this very subject, 


hangs much of our future success or 
failure. 





— 





pe she semi-annual meeting of the 
puscarawas and Muskingum Valley 
bee-Keepers’ Convention, will be held 
im the Town Hall at Coshocton, O., on 


gual and 20, commencing at 10a. 
to b 


cordial invitation is extended 
ee-keepers everywhere. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Introduction of Bees Into America. 
—Mr. J. M. Hicks, in the Grange Bul- 
letin, remarks as follows on the sub- 
ject: 

AS near as we can learn, bees were 
introduced into this country in the 
latter part of the 15th century, by the 
Puritian fathers. I have often heard 
my grandfather, Dempsey Hicks, say 
that his father, James Hicks, who 
came from England, brought bees 
with him when he emigrated to this 
country, then a perfect wilderness, 
and there were no bees to be found in 
any part of the country. He also said, 
that the red men of this country often 
told him there were no bees to be 
found in the forest previous to the 
coming of the pale-faces (meaning the 
white men). 





—_ 


Encouraging Outlook.—Mrs. L. Har- 
rison, in the Prairie Farmer, remarks 
as follows on the honey prospect: 


The last two honey seasons have 
been partial failures in most localities, 
and this, together with the unprece- 
dented losses in bees during the win- 
ter of 1880-81, has thinned out the 
ranks of bee-keepers. The faint- 
hearted fled in disgust, throwing their 
hives and fixtures to the moles and 
bats, and crying ‘“‘humbug’” at the 
top of their voices. The brave buried 
the dead, and gathered up the rem- 
nant of the lost nation and encour- 
aged the mothers in the production of 
young, furnishing candy for the 
babies, flour, honey, and ‘* coffee A.” 
Under the fostering care of their 
owner, each mother did her best, and 
sent off colonies to occupy the deserted 
homes of their unfortunate predeces- 
sors, until the bee village was again 
opulous. The rearing of so many 
Sess consumed ay quantities of 
honey, consequently little surplus was 
left, therefore the honey product of 
1882 will find very little old honey in 
the market to come in competition 
with it. 

This winter, so far, has been favor- 
able for bees on their summer stands. 
January 26th was rainy, but a little 
past noon the clouds broke away, and 
the sun shone, the thermometer indi- 
cating 64° in the shade. Out rushed 
the bees from their hives, like pent- 
up school children at recess, and a 
merry sport they had. They cleaned 
house, but carried out few dead; 
every colony was living and in fine 
condition. 

The skies are brightening for bee- 
keepers, and the outlook is favorable. 
Honey will no longer go begging for a 
market, as the demand for it is con- 
stantly increasing. The large crop of 
1879, and consequently low price, 





. A. BUCKLEW, Sec., Clarks, O. 





families where it had previously been 


~ |astranger. Many persons who had for- 


merly been of the opinion that honey 
disagreed with them, and always made 
them sick, were tempted, by its low 
price and beautiful appearance, to 
partake of it, and were agreeably sur- 
prised that no sickness followed the 
indulgence. ‘They found out that the 
honey of to-day, produced by scientific 
bee-culture, is very different from the 
black mixture of bee-bread, old comb, 
and honey, formerly offered in the 
markets. 


Local Convention Directory. 








1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 
March 15—New Jersey State, New Brunswick, N.J. 


April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 


19, 20—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley, 
at Coshocton, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 


26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


27—Kentucky Union, at Eminence, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 


May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec. 


16—N. W. Ill. and 8S. W. Wis., at Rock City, Il. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, TH. 


25—lowa Central, at Winterset. lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 





{2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


> << 


Catalogues.— We have received new 
catalogues and price lists from the 
following persons: 


J. H. Robertson, Pewamo, Mich. 

L. E. Welch, Linden, Mich. 

W.S. Cauthen, Pleasant Hill, 8. C. 
G. B. Lewis, Watertown, Wis. 
Wm. Ballantine & Son, Sago, O. 

C. G. Dickinson, South Oxford, N.Y. 
W.C. R. Kemp, Orleans, Ind. 

S. D. McLean, Columbia, Tenn. 


_ 


t@ The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Eminence, Ky., 
on the 27th day of April, 1882. A full 
attendance is very much desired, as 
important business will be transacted. 

G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 





>. -- 





g To any one sending two new 
Weekly subscribers for a year, we will 
presenta volume of the BEE JourR- 
NAL for 1880, bound in paper covers. 
It contains much valuable informa- 
tion, and it will pay any one who does 
not already possess it, toobtain acopy. 
Many of our new subscribers will be 
pleased to learn that they can get it 
for $1.00, by sending for it at once, 
before they are all gone. 


me 





«= Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
will not permit anything but samples 








caused it to be introduced into many 











of merchandise weighing less than 80z. 
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Nebraska State Convention. 


The third annual session of the Ne- 
braska State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. T. L. Vondorn, at Ashland, 
on Jan. 12,1882. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and 
ern. 

he Treasurer presented his report, 
showing the total receipts to be $20.25 
and expenditures $11.25, leaving a bal- 
ance of $9.00 in the treasury. It was 
accepted and placed on file: 

The committee on constitution and 
oe failed to report, owing to the 
illness of one of the members. Anew 
committee was appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. Myers,’Culbertson and 
Hildebrant. ice Presidents and 
others from the different counties in 
the State, reported as follows : 

Prof. Culbertson, for Lancaster 
County, reported but a small flow of 
honey in the middle and southern 

arts, owing to severe drouths, while 
in the northern, the yield was much 
larger, and a greater increase of bees. 
By request, he gave his last year’s ex- 
periments in wintering, both out-door 
and cellar. Those out-doors were 
placed close together, protected by a 
shed on the north, and covered with 
several feet of hay. A cloth was put 
‘over the frames, and the story filled 
with dry cobs. He lost 5 of the 6 
treated in this way. He put 21 in the 
cellar, putting several thicknesses of 
cotton cloth over the frames, and a 
paper on top of these, on which he put 
unslacked lime to absorb all moisture. 
The back end of the hive was raised 
higher than the front, that all water 
might run out. He lost 5 of these. 

r. Decker, of Wahoo, reported 
large yields of honey and great in- 
crease of bees. 

P. P. Hayes started with 1 colony, 
increased to 5, and obtained 400 lbs. of 
honey. 

Mr. Dodder, of same place,increased 
from 15 to 60. 

Mr. Vondorn, of Omaha, gave re- 
port for Douglas, who started with 14 
colonies, increased to 41, and got 1,900 
lbs. of honey. 

Mr. Yager increased from 1 to 8. 

J. F. Sawyer from 22 to 60. 

Mr. Edwards from 92 to 204,-and re- 
ceived 2,000 lbs. of honey ; the location 
was overstocked. 

The Secretary gave reports received 
from Gage, Jefferson, Butler, Hall, 
and others, which indicated a large 
yield of honey, and almost unprece- 
dented increase of colonies. 

It was moved that a question box 
be opened, in which any one could put 
questions they wished discussed. 
Messrs. Culbertson, Rouse and Tres- 
ter were appointed a committee to 
answer the questions. 

On motion, Messrs. B. E. Kennedy, 
of Omaha, and D. H. Wheeler, of 
Plattsmouth, were made honorary 
members. 


The Secretary was instructed to 
notify members to pay delinquent 
dues, or their names would be 
dropped. Adjourned to meet at 7 

m 


The evening session was opened by 
the reading of the President’s address. 
Messrs. Culbertson, Caldwell and 
Trester were appointed a committee 
to report upon this. 

The first question selected from the 

uestion box was: “How to Winter 

ees Successfully.” 

Prof. Culbertson opened the dis- 
cussion. He would remove some of 
the combs, and spread the others, so 
the bees would have a chance to clus- 
ter in large bodies ; would make holes 
through the combs, so they could pass 
from one to the other without being 
chilled. These, with thorough venti- 
lation, dryness, and an even tempera- 
ture of from 40 to 45 degrees, he con- 
sidered the requisites. These condi- 
tions he thought more easily attained, 
taken one year with another, by means 
of a cellar especially prepared for that 
purpose. 
sidered the requisites, nearly all 
agreed with him, yet the methods used 
to obtain them, were nearly as many 
as there were persons present. 

Mr. Rouse wished his bees to be in 
a a and to keep breed- 
ing until Oct. 10, if possible. et the 

oung bee should have a flight to bear 
ong confinement. He puts the bees 
on as few combs as they will cover, by 
putting in a chaff division board; 
puts a box with a cloth bottom filled 
with chaff on top ; this gives thorough 
ventilation. He then packed hay 
around his hives, covering them up 
entirely, leaving no place for the bees 
to get out. He had colonies come 
through all right, with top ventilation, 
when the entrance was filled with ice. 
Others have the same experience. 

Mr. Caldwell thought what would 
do one year would not another. He 
considered a good cellar the best place 
to winter in, but a poor one the worst 
place. He put husk mats on top of 
his frames, and chaff over that, and 
tried to obtain as nearly an even tem- 
perature as possible. 

Mr. Vondorn crowds his bees on as 
few combs as they will cover, spread- 
ing these that they may cluster. 
Packs with chaff, and puts woolen 
cloths over the top; thinks it not nec- 
essary to have all young bees late in 
the fall to winter successfully. He 
thought the Langstroth frame as good 
as any for wintering. 

Mr. Hawley had wintered his suc- 
cessfully in a cellar, and preferred 
that way. 

The committee on revision of the 
constitution and by-laws made their 
report, which was adopted as read. 

In the morning session, the election 
of officers resulted in the re-election of 
the old officers. 

A paper, by Mr. Vondorn, on prac- 
tical bee-culture, was read. 

From the question box, the subject 
of ‘‘ the best honey plants,” was dis- 
cussed, 

Mr. Myer preferred rape to all 
others he had tried. He had 4 acres, 
and while in bloom, the bees worked 
on it both late and early, and during 





In regard to what he con-- 





all kinds of weather. They would not 
work on buckwheat that was in bloom 
at the same time. Buckwheat was 
not recommended as worthy of culti- 
vation. Sweet clover and matrimon 
vine were recommended to sow in all 
waste places. The President had ap- 
plied to the department of agri®ulture 
for melilot and white clover seed, also 
motherwort seed to distribute among 
the Nebraska bee-keepers. 

Mrs. Thomas recommended mother- 
wort as one of the best. It was con- 
ceded that the most of our honey was 
gathered from heartsease and golden- 
rod; some thought sunflower secreted 
honey, but most thought not. Wild 
cucumber was spoken of highly. 

The subject of ‘‘ feeding bees” was 
discussed. The question was asked, 
why bees fed late in the fall do not 
breed as fast as when fed in the 
spring ? 

Mr. Vondorn said that cold nights 
were the cause, and also that bees 
seem to understand that it is the last 
of the season. He feeds asyrup, made 
by boiling 24 lbs. of best sugar in 2 
lbs. of water. The use of glucose for 
feeding was discouraged. 

The next question was, ‘of what 
importance to the apiarist is selection 
in queen rearing ?”’ 

r. Ashland thought as much de- 
ended upon the selection of queens 
‘rom which to rear our colonies, as 
with auy other stock. 

Mr. Vondorn thought more atten- 
tion should be given to the rearing of 
choice drones, and to accomplish the 
desired purpose, we would have to 
establish our queen-rearing aplary 
several miles from any other colonies. 
He are choice queens could not 
be reared for less than $3 each. 

Queen cells should not be allowed to 
become chilled, as it is apt to make 
the wings defective. 

In hatching 20 in a queen nursery, 
he found their wings and bodies de- 
fective. Upon examination with a 
strong microscope, he found them in- 
fested with small worms. The Cyp- 
rians were not so gentle and easy to 
manage as the Italians, but equally as 
good honey gatherers and for in- 
crease. 





Read before the N. E. Convention. 
Prevention of Swarming. 


L. C. ROOT. 


I am asked by the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Association to give my 
experience as to the most successful 
method of preventing swarming. 
Much has been written and said upon 
this subject by many bee-keepers of 
the day, yet a successful method of 
controlling the desire to swarm in al 
cases has not yet been given us. Itis 
therefore one of the hidden mysteries 
of bee-keeping upon which more light 
must be shed. As this can only be 
accomplished by continyed study and 
the adding of our mites to the general 
fund, I will offer a few facts as they 
have been developed by a somewhat 
extended experience. In considering 
this question we must keep it closely 
by the side of the thought of our de- 
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sire to keep our bees fully and con- 
stantly at work. It will be generally 
acknowledged that bees seldom swarm 
unless honey is being gathered to some 
extent. 

The great question is: how can we 
keep our bees all at work storing sur- 
plus honey without the interruptions 
occasioned by the desire toswarm and 
its results. Let it be borne in mind 
that the conditions which hinder our 
bees from storing the greatest amount 
of surplus honey are the same as will 
create the desire to swarm. We have 
been told that the size of the hive has 
little to do with this desire. In con- 
tradiction to this I wish to say that, 
in my experience, it has much to do 
with it. When you pass through an 
apiary, during a flow of honey, and 
see from one to eight quarts of bees 
lying upon the hives, it indicates not 
only that the conditions are such as to 
induce swarms, but also that the bees 
are not as fully occupied in gathering 
honey as they should and might be if 
proper precautions were observed. 

Let us notice some of the conditions 
necessary. I shall indicate as the first 
requisite a good prolific queen; second, 
sufficient room for the queen to deposit 
eggs; third, plenty of room for the 
bees to store ~ongg & fourth, suitable 
ventilation ; fifth, the proper shading 
of hives. 

While I do not assert that in any- 
thing bees never deviate from the 
general rule, I have ample reason for 
believing that if the rules I lay down 
are observed, fair success may be ob- 
tained. While my conclusions here 
reached are based largely upon ex- 
eee of past years, they are more 
argely the result of that of the past 
season, during which time we have 
had more than ordinary opportunities 
for observation. Itis generally known 
that our yield of honey for 1881 was 
very large. In fact, I believe that our 
yield from one apiary of 40 colonies, 
of a little over 243 lbs. average per 
colony, is the largest yield from an en- 
tire apiary of the size, ever obtained. 
I speak of this to mark the fact that 
this was an apiary where the colonies 
were the most populous of any 1 had 
ever known, and yet we had not the 
slightest trouble in preventing swarm- 
ing where the requirements named 
were supplied. 

_Imay be asked what the first men- 
tioned essential of a good _ prolific 
queen has to do with the desire to 
Swarm. I shall not be questioned as 
to the desirability of such a queen, in 
other respects. My answer is: that 
when other conditions have been com- 
plied with, our troubles with swarm- 
ing have been with such colonies as 
have contained queens that the bees 
desired to supersede. When the queen 
cells were sufficiently advanced, such 
old queens would leave the hive with 

€ swarm, or they would be destroyed 
and the first young queen hatched 
would lead the swarm. It should be 
remembered that our surplus honey, 
the past season, was nearly all taken 
with the extractor. 

Our second and third points of fur- 
ishing sufficient room for both queen 
and bees to be fully occupied may 
easily be attained, when the combs 





are extracted and interchanged, as 
may readily be done; but when box 
honey is desired,more difficulties arise. 
We may, by the most approved meth- 
ods, add boxes which will afford suffi- 
cient room to store all the honey the 
bees would gather, but we find that 
the combs in the brood-nest must be 
kept so thoroughly occupied with 
brood and honey to induce the bees to 
work freely in the boxes, that often 
the desire to swarm is produced. 

The fourth and fifth requisites, 
which are in the direction of prevent- 
ing the hive from becoming overheated 
are very important. In a hive which 
is very populous, the necessary labor 

erformed creates a great amount of 
1eat. If the weather is very warm, 
and the hives are sheltered from such 
breeze as might be afforded, work will 
be almost entirely discontinued. This 
is one of the greatest reasons why 
bees on high ground, where there is a 
better circulation of air, and where it 
is generally cooler, gather most honey, 
other things being equal. 

Our home apiary is in a very warm 
location. During the past season, as 
the colonies became populous and_ the 
weather warm, I noticed the bees 
lying out upon the front of several 
hives. I sent an assistant to draw the 
slide in the bottom board which closed 
an opening 5x10 inches. The next 
day in passing through the yard, I ob- 
served the bees all busily at work ex- 
cept in two hives. Upon examination, 
I found these two had been missed, 
and the ventilators were yet closed. 

My conclusions, then, are that in 
securing extracted honey, with proper 
management, swarming may in most 
instances be easily controlled; but 
when box honey is produced, it is 
much more difficult. Surplus boxes 
filled with starters of choicest comb- 
foundation, with free and immediate 
access, may be — as soon as the 
bees will occupy them. It is very im- 
portant that this be not delayed until 
the bees have already the disposition 
to swarm. Proper ventilation and 
shade may be given; and combs of 
brood may be taken from the brood- 
chamber, and empty ones supplied. 
Yet during some seasons, and with 
some colonines, it will fail to prevent 
swarming. If we continue to investi- 
gate and unite our experiences, we 
shall yet attain the desired end. 


> _>--—— 


t= The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will hold its meeting at 
Judge W. H. Andrews’ Apiary, at 
McKinney, Texas, April 25, 1882. 
Wm. R. HOWARD, Sec. 
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t A meeting of the bee-keepers of 
New Jersey will be held at Hall No. 
25, Albany street, New Brunswick, N. 
J., March 15, 1882, at 10 a. m., to or- 
ganize a State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. Allinterested are cordially in- 
vited. G. W. Thompson, Stelton; C. 
H, Rue. Manalapan ; J. H. M. Cook, 
Caldwell, Committee on Call. 





t= The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held at McKinney, 
Texas, on Tuesday, April 25. 1882. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
The New Races of Bees. 


8. VALENTINE. 


Bees are wintering well here, both 
out and in-doors. I have some on 
their summer stands and some in my 
cellar. I have just been down in the 
cellar where I have some 80-odd colo- 
nies, and they are all quietand I think 
in good condition, except three, which 
are a little ‘*fussy.” The one that 
has the most ‘*‘ growling” about it is 
the colony that had my imported Syr- 
ian queenin. It is a strong colony, 
and there are a great many old Syrian 
bees in it; they are old, for I sent Mr. 
Root my imported queen last August. 

As [have notreported on the Syrian 
bees for 1881, I will do so now. 
year ago I wintered some six or eight 
Syrian queens. Early in the spring 
they were slower in breeding up than 
my albinos, but about the time clover 
began to bloom, they went to brood- 
rearing in earnest, and by the last of 
June they had so many bees I thought 
they hardly knew where to get lodg- 
ing, and as I had some frames of 
honey, thought I would help them out 
of the trouble. I made some nuclei, 
and it insulted them so much that they 
would not receive a queen nor queen- 
cell, and a whole lot of workers went 
to laying at a wholesale rate, until 
they would pa twenty-odd eggs in 
one cell, and they continued to carry 
on this kind of work, until I called in 
a regiment of albinos and cleaned - 
things. I will give the facts on bot 
sides as I observed them, and all can 
compare and decide for themselves. 

The Syrian bees are not as large as 
the albinos or Italians, but are very 
active, and I think they gg. the 
entrance better in cool weather. They 
fly swifter and light at the entrance 
and pass in quickly, but they do not 
carry as heavy loads of honey as the 
albinos or Italians, which adds to 
their quickness. The queens are very 

rolific and the workers not so apt to 
Bll the brood-chamber with honey and 
crowd out the queen as the Italians 
and albinos, but the queens are more 
apt to lay in the sections. The work- 
ers are irritable, but if properly man- 
aged, can be handled on the comb 
without much trouble; but they de- 
sire to see what is going on and want 
to be right on or under your fingers, 
and if one gets pinched a little, is 
quick to give the signal and in amo- 
ment a thousand are running to see 
what is the matter; they laugh ata 
little smoke, until they shake all over. 
When you wish to shake or brush 
them off the combs, then comes the 
fun; they generally go in the air and 
then you find out you are dealing 
with Holy Land bees. I can take the 
sections from 5 or 6 strongalbino colo- 
nies with as little bother, and in the 
same time, that I can take them from 
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one strong Syrian colony. The Syr- 
ians did not equal the albinos in sur- 
plus honey. 

When Syrian colonies are made 
queenless they build a great many 
cells, but generally destroy a goodly 
number of them before the queens 
emerge. When I sent Mr. Root my 
imported queen, her colony was very 
strong and I divided it, and I had con- 
cluded not to rear any more Syrian 
queens, but just then I received a let- 
ter from a customer at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, saying he would likely need 
a lot of Holy Land queens this fall 
and I let the divided colony (which 
was very strong, but queenless) build 
up 44 queen-cells, and after they were 
capped over they destroyed all but 8 
or 9, which produced queens. They 
are also more difficult to introduce 
queens in. 

I have therefore concluded to drop 
the Syrians. I have but two queens 
at present, which are mated with al- 

,bino drones. I shall keep these for 
further experimenting, but will not 
rear any more for sale, unless they 
develop more favorably, hereafter. 

Iam preparing to run at least 150 
colonies for honey the coming season, 
of which a large majority will be al- 
binos. I prefer them to any I have 
yet seen. There will be a rush for 
early queens, the coming season ; the 
orders that I have booked ahead will 
require over 100 nuclei. 

ouble Pipe Creek, Md. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
The Best Bees Controversy. 


JAMES HEDDON. 

In reply to my article in the BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. Briggs made a man of 
straw and then knocked him down, to 
his evident satisfaction. When we can- 
not answer what our opponent says, 
we should not put words and ideas 
up to answer that he did not say. Mr. 
Briggs’ way of getting at my meaning 
is not only quite ingenious, and favor- 
able for a reply, but about like the 
little boy whose mother told him 
‘* never to despise a man because he 
wore a ragged coat.” This little boy 
being obedient, commenced at once to 
despise all men who wore coats that 
were not ragged. It would seem im- 
possible for anyone to misunderstand 
my meaning as Mr. Briggs seems to 
have done. 

Many of our largest honey produ- 
cers eschew the idea of purity of any 
special race of bees as a point in suc- 
cessful honey-producing, and many of 
those of less experience are foolish 
enough to think these men are as wise 
as those whose honey has never been 
seen in the markets, and if one of 
these men should order a queen from 
some equally foolish breeder, asking 
for one ** tested for qualities and not 
color,” there would likely be no ques- 
tions arising afterward in regard to 
the “‘ rings of purity.” 

A friend of mine (in whose words 
I have confidence), who has swapped 
“rings of purity” for bees that are 
producing immense yields of surplus 
comb honey, writes me that during 





the past season he has taken 700 lbs. 
of surplus comb honey from one 
colony and its three swarms, and they 
are not three-banded bees at all; 
neither are ghey pure anythings; they 
are simply a strain that he has pro- 
duced out of the best Italians and 
Germans that he could get. He says 
they work on red clover immensely. 
He has 75 colonies that doubled, and 
averaged over 200 lbs. per colony, and 
are 15 lbs. each too heavy now. One 
noteworthy difference between his 
bees and the ** pure three-banded,”’ is 
that he has no queens for sale, and 
does not wish his name given; he is 
not a queen vender, but a home 
breeder and honey producer. 

Does Mr. Briggs really think that it 
is more difficult to test bees for bands 
than for business? If so, why not 
quit testing for bands, for all you can 
claim is that they indicate certain 
business qualities, and test for the 
qualities direct? Does he imagine 
that a honey producer will complain 
of the number of bands upon a queen 
or her progeny, if they fill the bill of 
his expectations for qualities. Every 
queen that I call ‘** tested ’’ will have 
to Ye through a different crucible 
and a far greater period of time, than 
those of the prize test. By a tested 
queen, I mean one proven to be nor- 
mal and healthy,and lays eggs that 


hatch out bees that (no matter where, 
how or what they work upon) store 
large amounts of honey, build comb 
readily and behave peaceably. A 


queen that does that is tested to my 
entire satisfaction, and if she pro- 
duces bees having no bands or four, 
as large as kittens or as small as yellow 
jackets, or is herself dark ‘or light, 
large or small, normally or excessively 
prolific, she is of value to me; and 
what I prize for myself, I prize for 
others, and vice versa. I could test 
queens for bands with less than one- 
fourth the labor and time that I can 
for the qualities named above. 

My experience is that large workers 
are usually found keeping company 
with the test qualities above named, 
but quite often small queens. There 
are other minor points of preference ; 
but if we add them to our test quali- 
fications too soon, they may get in the 
way of the more vital ones mentioned. 
I deem such a course poor policy. 

I think, just what Mr. Briggs and 
I believe in regard to breeding, is 
pretty well understood. We do not 
differ in regard to what we want, but 
only in the method of obtaining it. 
We both want a better bee. Neither 
of us are old fogy enough to say, ‘‘ we 
have reached perfection.” Mr. B. 
puts great stress on the 3 bands that 
we have had for hundreds of years. 
‘*Keep them pure, as they were,” 
seems to me to be the idea, in fact. 

I believe the German bee has some 
very excellent qualities that the Ital- 
ians do not possess; I want these 
qualities to become a part and parcel 
of ‘‘ the coming bee,” and for 5 years 
I have advocated working for it. The 
main difference in opinion is, I want 
two races (and may be, by-and-by, 
more) and months and years of time 
to test them, while Mr. Briggs wants 
the three-banded race exclusively 





and a few weeks of time, if I under- 
stand him correctly. 

If a general outpouring of opinions 
upon this subject now under discus- 
sion could be had, I think that Mr, 
Briggs would be astonished. I have 
had private letters from many of our 
oldest queen breeders upon this sub- 
ject, and every one of them substan- 
tially agrees with me. Thousands of 
the inexperienced, believe that this 
system is the only correct one. 

Nothing will ever conclusively set- 
tle this problem except years of ex- 
perience of those who are trying to 
support themselves and their families 
by means of the cash realized from 
surplus honey. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


How to Use the Apiary Register. 


E. A. THOMAS. 

The Editor of the BEE JouRNAL 
has done it! He has gotten up a neat 
well bound Register, well adapted to 
the wants of all apiarists, and I be- 
lieve it will pay every one who hasa 
dozen ‘colonies or more to send and 
getone. By its use you can improve 
your bees, developing their most valu- 
able qualities and thus increase the 
products of yourapiary. We all wish 
to secure the largest amount of sur- 
plus honey from our apiaries, this be- 
ing the chief end of bee-culture now, 
therefore, any means that will tend to 
increase the surplus crop, either 
directly or indirectly, should be em- 
braced by all progressive bee-keepers. 
A careful and correct use of the 
Register cannot fail to redound to 
your ultimate success. 

Some one way back in the corner 
may say that it “ don’t pay,” or, “it is 
too much trouble.” The first objec- 
tion I have already answered; in re- 
gard to the second I wiil say that after 
learning to keep the Register properly 
it takes but very little time, it being 
in convenient form for carrying In 
the pocket while at work in the 
apiary. ; 

Perhaps a few hints about keeping 
acorrect Apiary Register may _be 
timely here, and assist many in filling 
up the blanks in their books. 

The headings are all plain and easy 
to understand until we come to the 
characteristics. Perhaps if J tell you 
how I mark my own queens, you will 
better understand how to use this part 
of the Register, so important in breed- 
ing valuable strains of bees and in 
developing any particular quality 
which you desire your bees to possess. 

1. Industry. I have kept a record 
of the industry of my colonies for 
years, and my success is due in part to 
this fact. At intervals during the 
early part of the season before the 
honey harvest opens, I note the exact 
condition of every colony under the 
head of Remarks. I have found that 
about as sure a way to test the indus- 
try of a colony is to note how they 
work on the first pollen in spring ; i 
they are found indolent at that time 
they will not prove very valuable as 
honey gatherers. At the close of the 
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season I proceed to mark each colony, 
taking into consideration the amount 
of honey they have stored, making 
roper allowance if extracted; their 
condition at the opening of the honey 
season and at its close; the vigor with 
which they work on the early pollen 
in spring ; the weight of the colony in 
the fall. Inthe case of ayoung swarm 
I estimate the weight of the swarm 
when hived, and proceed as before. 
After a careful consideration of all 


that have given the best results at 75; 
those next the best at 70 and soon 
down ; 100 is supposed to bea standard 
to be sought for but not yet attained. 
Irear my queens from those which 
stand the highest, and allow no 
colony to rear any drones that is 
marked below 75. I change the queens 
of all colonies marked below 50,at once. 
The next season,if I find any colony 
that beats the best record of the pre- 


vious year I mark them 80, and so on | largest, finest and most 


up. After raising the standard of the 
best to 85, I raise that of the poorest 
to 60; that is, I change the 
all those that are marked below 60. 
By this method of culling the best for 
breeding purposes and destroying the 

oorest queens, 1 have improved my 

ees to that extent that, at the ‘‘ an- 
nual marking” last fall the best stood 
at 95 and the lowest at 75. Iam cog- 
nizant of the fact that, without the 


aid of an Apiary Register I never | 


could have obtained such satisfactory 
results in breeding, which have ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations. 

2. Docility. The next space in 
order is headed Docility. Although 
secondary to some others, this is a 
valuable trait in a good strain of bees, 
and it is well to develop it as much as 
possible without interfering with 
other and more important qualities. 
No one will probably have any trouble 
in filling up this space, but I would 
suggest that, in deciding on the rela- 
tive docility of colonies, they be 
manipulated on the same day and at 
the same time of day, using an even 
quantity of smoke and equal care. 
Any deviation from this rule will re- 
sult in an inaccurate marking, as the 
atmospheric changes exert a great in- 
fluence on the temper of the bees. 

8. Hardiness. This is one of the 
most important qualities which an im- 
pane strain of bees can possess, and 

earnestly recommend a careful con- 
sideration of this point. I apprehend 
that the solution of the wintering 
one depends in a measure on 
reeding hardy bees; I speak from 
experience, having lost only two colo- 
nies during the last ten years, a result 
Which is attributable as much to my 
bees being of a strong, hardy race, as 
oOany improved methods of wintering. 
In marking the hardiness of colonies, 
peat care and judgment is required. 

always take into consideration their 
exact condition in fall; their condition 
when taken frem their winter-quar- 
ters; how they stand the first cold 
Winds of spring, etc. As hardiness 
must have an indirect influence on the 
amount of honey which the bees will 
store, I presume the colonies giving 
the best results to be the most hardy 
48 well as industrious, all other things 


being equal. Any argumentin regard 
to this point will be out of the limits 
of this article, but if my meaning is 
not sufficiently plain, I shall be pleased 
to make it more clear at some future 
time. 

4. Prolificness. In filling up this 
space I give particular attention to the 
strength of the ——- It is not al- 
ways the strongest colonies in spring 


that contain the most prolific queens. 


all} A colony, although strong in the fall, 
these points, 1 mark all the colonies | 


may become depopulated from some 
cause or causes entirely beyond the 
control of the apiarist; therefore, a 
small colony in spring is not a sure 
indication of an unprolific queen. It 
seems to me the only correct way to 
mark them is to consider the amount 
of brood in proportion to the strength 
of each colony. 

5. Color. I select the largest, best 





ueens of | 


shaped queens, having an abdomen 
‘all yellow, and that produces the 
| uniformly 
marked bees as a standard, and com- 

| pare all others to her. In this way I 
can mark every queen very accurately. 
In conclusion, I wish to again call 
your attention to the value, aye, the 
necessity of an Apiary Register in 
breeding an improved strain of bees. 
If bee-keepers in general will get a 
Register, and keep a careful and con- 
cise record of every queen and colony. 
It will not be long before our Ameri- 
can Italians will have a World-wide 
|reputation. It may not be improper 
| for me to say here, that I have already 
|had several calls for queens, from 
| Scotland, Germany and other parts of 
Europe, to be shipped during the com- 
ing summer. I have kept a Register 
similar to the one Mr. Newman has 
just gotten up, for a great many years, 
and I believe my success in breeding 
the present princely strain of Italians 
is due in a great measure to this fact. 
Coleraine, Mass. 








For the American Bee Journal. 
Foundation for Surplus. 


Cc. C. MILLER. 


Instead of using small starters I 
practice filling the sections full of 


foundation. This makes me anxious 
to find and use that which is the very 
best for the purpose, and I am glad of 
any light I can get on the subject. I 
am inclined to believe that unneces- 
sary ado has been made about the 
‘** fish-bone,”’ and that in many cases 
more of a ‘‘fish-bone”’ than many ~4 
pose, can be found in the natural comb. 
Still, I think the utmost care should 
be taken to leave no room for objec- 
tion, and our combs should equal as 
nearly as may be, or, if possible, excel 
the natura] comb. 

So rapid are the changes and im- 
provements in foundation that it is 
difficult for anyone to keep track of 
them all. As yet I have only tried the 
Root, Dunham and Van Deusen, and 
can only give my experience for what 
it is worth. This season I shall try 
the Vandervort and Given. The flat 
bottomed or Van Deusen I donot like 
so well as the others, and although 





some think the Dunham is not suit- 





able for om pee I had a lot of 70 lbs. 
that pleased mewell. It ran less than 
6 feet to the pound, but the base or 
septum was very thin. Some Root 
foundation running 10 feet to the 
pound was nice, but was made in nar- 
row pieces, was crooked, and did not 
cut to advantage. 

In the present unsettled state of 
affairs I do not know that it is possi- 
ble, but for those who use foundation 
~ | the 100 pounds it is certainly desir- 
able that there should be some settled 
understanding as to what consitutes 
thin foundation, and the proper price 
therefor. 

For one, lam not anxious to have 
foundation running so many feet to 
the pound provided the middle wall or 
base is thin, for if it has high side 
walls and the bees will thin it out, I 
think it will bea gain. But founda- 
tion 10 feet to the pound cannot be 
afforded for the same price as that 
running 6 feet to the pound, even if 
the base of each be exactly the same 
in thickness. The custom of charging 
10 cents per pound extra for surplus 
foundation is well enough if that 
much difference is in the making, but 
when I am charged the same price for 
foundation running 7 feet to the pound 
with the wax mostly or altogether in 
the base, asis charged for 10 foot foun- 
dation, I feel that I am not getting 
the bestend of the bargain. If an 
uniformity can be established, it will 
be a blessing. 

Mesenge, Ii. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Section Honey Boxes. 


A. D. STOCKING. 


Mr. E. A. Thomas, in the BEE Jour- 
NAL for January 25th, objects to the 
one-piece sections, although my’ ex- 
perience with sections has been lim- 
ited, I think the one-piece section the 
strongest and quickest put together, 
and it certainly is the neatest; it will 
stand more jarring and careless hand- 
ling without cracking the combs than 
either the dovetailed or nailed section. 
I have never seen any dovetailed sec- 
tions that would not get loose in the 
joint after being put together, stand- 
ing awhile and getting dry, and the 
least jar racks them out of shape. 
Propolis will not hold them when it is 
cold, they require the joints to be 
dipped in glue to besafe. This is my 
experience with dovetailed sections. 

As to breaking in putting the one- 
piece section together, if they are 
made from good stuff there need not 
be one in a hundred broken; takea 
sponge dipped in water and draw 
across the joints and pack them close 
for a short time, and they will bend 
nicely, and if a small paint brush be 
dipped in hot glue and drawn across 
the joints, they will be perfectly se- 
cure. It will take but afew minutes’ 
practice to get the knack of putting 
them together so that they can be done 
(even with the gluing) faster than 
the dove-tail can be put together. I 
have no interest in the manufacture 
or sale of any section, 

Ligonier, Ind. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
The Theory of Parthenogenesis. 





DR. WM. R. HOWARD. 





As puer Americana has “‘ dissected ”’ 
my article in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Vol. 17, page 290, and not 
tried to compare the _. or advance 
any arguments to disprove them, I 
will simply answer his questions, while 
I examine his assertions. In BEE 
JOURNAL, Vol. 18, page 42, he says: 


‘*T also deny (with Mr. Robinson) 
that parthenogenesis is a fact proven 
in nature.” I will call his attention 
to the last paragraph in the article 
above referred to, in which I said: 
*“ Now, since arthenogenesis or 
agamic reproduction is the production 
of living individuals, without the 
actual congress of the sexes, he is 
compelled to admit the production of 
drones by parthenogenesis.” Now 
mark, it isa well known fact, that vir- 

in queens and ‘fertile workers” do 
ay eggs which produce living indi- 
viduals, and no one has ever shown 
that these workers had been fecun- 
dated by meeting the drones. Again, 
he says: ‘‘Alladmit that the queen 
bee is not bisexual, therefore all her 
eggs must be fertilized by the sperma- 
tozoa of the male to produce fruitful- 
ness.”’ If the queen bee is not bisex- 
ual then she must be asexual, or a 
hermaphrodite, so called. If she is 
not a bisexual insect what is the use 
of congress of the sexes? I stated 
that ‘‘ fertilization of the female germ 
by means of the male sperm, through 
the congress of sexes, is the rule with 
bisexual animals, but there are excep- 
tions among insects.” He says: 
‘** asexual, i.e. without sexis not a law 
in nature.” I plainly defined the 
meaning of the term as I used it, and 
there certainly was no cause for his 
misconstruing it, viz: ‘The indi- 
viduals in whom this budding process 
takes place are called ‘ asexual,’ be- 
cause, though they may resemble the 
female sex outwardly, their sexual 
organs are only partially developed.” 

e denies the budding process al- 
together. I ask him to explain the 
reproduction of the aphis, taking 
Huxley’s 8 conclusions for his text. 
He says that ‘‘asexual” and “‘agamic” 
are confined to *‘ botanology”’ alone, 
or “‘ applied only to vegetable life ;” if 
so, why are these terms so often em- 
ployed by the best authorities in con- 
nection with animal life. He quotes 
as if from my article, ‘eggs that you 
wish to hatch must be left to the care 
of the bees.”’ I have read the article 
over and over,and have overlooked it, 
or it is not there. I find no such 
language; though it is a truthful as- 
sertion, there was no point under con- 
sideration that demanded its imme- 
diate presence. 

Again he says that “neuter cannot 
be applied to workers, for they are 
undeveloped females.” Neuter was 
formerly applied to those hymenopte- 
rous insects having females of dimor- 
phic forms, in order to distinguish the 
sexual form, or those which produced 
true eggs, and capable of sexual semen 
and fecundation, from the ‘‘asexual”’ 








form (neuter or worker ants and bees), 
some of which have been known to 
produce young without the interposi- 
tion of the male. ’ 

In conclusion, I will say that, in the 
above, I have merely called attention 
to the ‘‘ dissected’ article to prove 
the points he refers to, and had he 
carefully read it, and thoroughly 
understood it, he would have been 
spared the pains of even referring to 
it, unless he could have advanced some 
arguments to disprove the points 
mentioned, or have given some evi- 
dence to establish his own assertions. 
Mere assertions, without any attempt 
toward proof, are puerile in the main. 
At “that well where truth lies hid- 
den,” we all hope to meet—puer Amer- 
icana. 

Kingston, Tex., Feb. 10, 1882. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Wired Comb Foundation. 





E. T. FLANAGAN. 

The great advantage wired frames 
possess over the unwired is soobvious, 
that it is strange that the practice of 
— all frames used in the brood 
chamber, and for extracted honey, is 
not more generally practiced. I know 
that in many quarters there yet exists 
a prejudice against wired foundation 
and wired frames, but when the work 
is properly done, and a fair trial given, 
all prejudice vanishes. The great dif- 
ficulty at first was to get wire, or 
rather use wire, small enough to be 
fully imbedded in the septum, and yet 
strong enough to resist considerable 
pressure, and, at the same time, free 
from corrosion or rust. After many 
trials, this was accomplished by the 
use of tinned wire (No. 30 being the 
best size). Yet, even with the ad- 
vantage of proper wire success did 
not always follow, owing to the inac- 
curate manner the wire was placed in 
the frames. 

When made by steam power, the 
holes in the frames are pierced before 
the bars are ripped out, and when 
done properly, are as correct as could 
be desired; but the majority of bee- 
keepers make their own frames, and, 
wee ya ew the holes have to be 
made by hand, and it is almost an im- 
possibility to do it correctly in that 
way ; besides the labor and fatigue, 
the time taken to pierce, say, 6 holes 
in each bar, or 12 to a frame, is very 
great. After having pierced and 
wired a large number of frames, and 
finding the work not so accurate as I 
desired, I obtained from F. B. Chap- 
man, of Scipioville, N. Y. (by the way 
asuccessful bee man), alittle machine, 
worked by hand, that he calls a ‘‘ bar 
piercer,” and I must say that after my 
experience in making the holes by 
hand, that I would not be without 
this machine for double its cost, could 
I not get another. It is simple, accu- 
rate, easily worked, and quite rapidin 
execution. I pierced over 600 bars in 
an hour, and done much better work 
than was — by hand. It can 
be arranged to pierce as many holes as 
are desired at one operation or stroke 
of the lever or handle. Any one pos- 








sessing ordinary mechanical skill can 
make one, and Mr. Chapman deserves 
the good will of all who need such a 
machine, for generously giving it to 
the public. 

Belleville, Ill., Feb. 1, 1882. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Wooden Separators for Sections. 


Cc. R. ISHAM. 





Mr. EDITOR: In your comments on 
my remark that ‘* the apiarists in this 
part of New York, in the future, 
would use wood separators in the place 
of tin for surplus sections,” you say 
that, so far as vour observation is con- 
cerned, their use had not been a suc- 
cess, and you should await with inter- 
est reports from those using them the 
coming season. 

My greatest success in apiculture 
has been in getting comb honey for 
the city market, and dates back to the 
time I became a subscriber to the 
BEE JOURNAL, then edited and pub- 
lished in Washington by the lamented 
Samuel Wagner. 

I persisted in producing comb honey 
when Mr. A. I. Root was proclaiming 
in Gleanings, that, with him, honey 
boxes were things of the past, but who 
afterward perfected machines for roll- 
ing out foundation which created a 
revolution in the profitable produc- 
tion of box honey. 

My first experience with separators 
was in using thin, porforated boards. 
I afterward used glass boxes with tin 
corners, until a fire in June, 1879, de- 
stroyed my buildings and most of my 
machinery for manufacturing them, 
With honey harvest at hand I adopted 
the speediest method to secure sur- 
plus going to waste, necessity com- 
pelling me to use separators at an ex- 
pense of some $40 or $50 for tin; but 
just as soon as I could get my ma- 
chinery to work, I commenced replac- 
ing the tins with wood, and to-day 
could not be induced to use tin for new 
racks or frames, if it was furnished 
to me free of cost! f 

The facility in changing the size of 
our sections to meet the demands of 
trade is of no small consideration, as 
it enables us todo soat comparatively 
little expense. The one fact of its 
giving a wider entrance, saying noth- 
ing about warmth or cheapness, 15 
enough to commend their use to every 
thinking, practical apiarist, who 1s 
engaged in producing honey for profit. 

hen I see my views so strongly 
confirmed by such successful honey 
producers as Messrs. Newman & Son, 
of Peoria; Messrs. Van Eaten & Rians, 
of York; Stanley & Bro., of Wyoming, 
and the Messrs. Benedicts, of Perry, 
who, for the past several years, have 
been producing box honey by car 
aoe feel that my position is practi- 
cable, and that time and experience 
will confirm, as a grand reality, that 
which you now look upon as a doubt- 
ful success. ie 

We took an advanced position In 
advocating and using foundation for 
surplus honey, when it was condemned 
by Messrs. Doolittle, Betsinger an 
others at the Northeastern Conven- 
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tion; also at the National Convention 
heldin New York, when Messrs T. G. 
Newman and A. J. King complained 
go sadly; the first named, about the 
“fish bone” in the center of the comb, 
and the latter commented so severely 
upon a case of honey he had _ received 
from Mr. A. I. Root, in which founda- 
tion had been used full size for starters. 

The next fall Mr. King, in the Bee 
Keeper’s Magazine, spoke ofa car load 
of honey shipped to New York by 
Messrs. Newman & Son, of Peoria, 
N, Y., and myself, as itstood piled up 
on the sidewalk in front of Messrs. 
Thurber’s store, as being the hand- 
somest lot of honey ever brought to 
New York, yet thissame pile of honey 
owed its fine appearance to having 
been built upon wax foundation 
whose use forsurplus he had severely 
condemned only the fall before. 

It was some of this lot of honey 
which found its way to the Queen’s 
table, giving it a place in the menu of 
the titled aristocracy of Great Britain, 
thereby helping to open up a foreign 
market for the surplus product of our 
apiaries. 

Thin wax foundation properly made, 
in the language of one of New York’s 
foremost apiarists, is a “grand suc- 
cess,”” and I believe wooden separa- 
tors are destined to supply the great 
desideratum for the cheap production 
of surplus honey. 

Peoria, N. Y. 


[Mr. Isham is a practical and pro- 
gressive apiarist, aud we hope that 
another year’s experience with wooden 
separators will fully equal his ex- 
pectations. We object to nothing that 
is progressive and practical, but must 
say that this needs some further 
demonstration.—ED.] 


For the American Bee Journal. 


A Plan for Wintering Bees. 
J. EB. 


One of the desiderata in the suc- 
cessful wintering of bees, is pure 
honey, and the absence of pollen in 
the brood nest. An excess of pollen 
In the combs will lead to brood-rear- 
ing, during a warm spell in winter. 
This is an abnormal state, and, if fol 
lowed by protracted cold weather, will 
result in dysentery. 

To obviate this difficulty, I propose 
the following plan: Put away nice 
Worker combs, well filled and sealed, 
containing pure honey — early 
In the season, as this will be found to 
contain the least pollen, in number 
equal to two combs for each colony. 
Then, after brood-rearing has ceased 
in the fall, go round to each colony; 
lift out all the combs, shaking the bees 
back into the hive, and place two of 
these reserved combs of honey, 144 
inches apees, in the center of the hive; 
Place a division board on the outside 
of the combs, packing the outside 
*mpty spaces with some absorbing 
material ; cover with a quilt and chaff 
cushion in top story, and leave them 
until pollen begins to come in freely 





in the spring; then place an empty 
worker comb in the central open 
space ; the queen will —< fill it 
with brood, when one of the division 
boards may be moved back and 
another empty comb inserted in the 
brood-nest. 

This operation may be repeated 
every 16 or 12 days, according to the 
weather and amount of the honey 
flow, until the hive is filled with 
combs. 

The advantages claimed for this 
method of wintering, are that the bees 
are packed up snug and warm, the 
open space in center giving them op- 
portunity to cluster together in acom- 
pact mass, thus enabling them to keep 
up a proper temperature, and prevent 
loss by small bodies of bees being 
caught between the outside combs 
during a cold spell. Also brood-rear- 
ing can be regulated in the spring, 
according to the judgment of the bee- 
keeper, as they will rear no brood of 
-~ consequence during an absence of 

ollen in the hive; and every bee- 

eeper knows that too early rearing 
of brood is detrimental to the welfare 
of the colony. 

Gainsville, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Location is an Important Matter. 


J. A. BUCHANAN. 


No doubt the kind of hive used, and 
skill in management, has much to do 
in making the pursuit of apiculture a 
success, but location plays the most 
important part. Perhaps one-half or 
more of the bee-keepers of the coun- 
try have a location where nearly the 
entire crop of surplus honey is secured 
from white clover, and but little from 
other sources during the season. 
Now, as we can here only count on 
from 3 to 6 weeks’ yield from clover 
bloom, it may be easily seen that ordi- 
narily, not very large quantities of 
surplus can be obtained. And, in- 
deed, taking into account the number 
of seasons clover bloom fails to secret 
honey, save in limited quantities, it 
may be questioned whether in such 
localities, bee-keeping, as a specialty, 
can be made to pay? Where even 
fair yields of surplus are secured from 
apiaries so situated, much more credit 
should be given to the apiarist than to 
those favored with a location giving 
them a second opportunity to secure 
surplus from fall flowers. 

The seasons following long, cold 
winters, bees are usually left in a 
weak condition, and do not become 
strong in numbers, and of proper age 
to take the field and secure the full 
benefits of this short yield, and the 
chances are that many will only get 
there in time to find the season ended, 
and no surplus secured. Bee-keepers 
so located as to be favored with both 
an early and a late bloom, in such 
abundance as to give good yields of 
surplus, have more than a double ad- 
vantage, and for such, with almost 
any kind of hive, it would indicate a 
poor knowledge of the business, if re- 
ports of large yields of surplus honey 
could not be shown. There would be 





for the fall yield, or for any yield after 
clover bloom, bees in such great 
abundance, and of the proper age, 
together with the favorable weather 
usual for that season of the year, to 
give the most satisfactory results. 


Since the same form of hive and 
management will not give in all local- 
ities similar results, I am by the na- 
ture of the subject led to briefly con- 
sider the question of the hives best 
adapted to location. Why is it that 
there is such a diversity of opinion as 
to the best form of hive or depth of 
frame. I claim that location and 
time when bees store winter supplies, 
has much to do in bringing about 
these conflicting opinions. 


Take a locality where the honey sup- 
ply for winter is stored during the 

looming season for white clover 
(June and the early part of July),when 
the season for storing is ended, and 
the hive well supplied, the honey, if 
in shallow frames, will be in good con- 
dition for the bees to winter well, but 
by the approach of cold weather, if no 
fall honey is to be had, it is found that 
the honey in the center combs is 
nearly all consumed, and the colony in 
poor condition to pass safely through 
a cold winter. 


In this case we have a helpless con- 
dition of things, unless means are 
provided for a safe and ready pass- 
age for the bees over the frames to 
the stores in the outside combs; but 
this timely precaution is not always 
attended to, and here follows heavy 
losses, and a vehement condemnation 
of the shallow frame. But if the 
honey had been stored in the fall, the 
same as before described, and not be- 
ing much drawn on for the support of 
the colony before winter, there would 
be no complaints about the shallow 
frame. I think this a reasonable ex- 
planation, founded on facts, which 
makes plain why such great differ- 
ences of existing opinions as to best 
form of hive to adopt. ‘*What is one’s 
meat is another’s poison.’”? That form 
of hive most successful in our locality 
may be a failure in another. Hence to 
draw the inference that deep frames 
with large storing room in the breed- 
ing apartment, for localities where 
stores for the whole season are 
gathered during the early bloom, and 
shallow frames and smaller ——- 
apartment, if supplies are gathere 
during both early and later in the 
season. Taking this as a correct view 
of the matter, there is no necessity 
for so much controversy as to the 
best hive or best manner of manipula- 
tion. 

Experiment a little and ascertain 
the kind of hive and management 
best suited to each peculiar location. 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. 


<P -- = 


@@ It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also,if you Jive near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 
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Much Honey Consumed.—I put 33 
colonies of bees into the cellar about 
the 10th of December, most of them 
well supplied with honey, and in good 
condition. To-day I set them out, and 
I never saw them fly livelier in June, 
than they did from 10 until 3 o’clock. 
All in good condition except one late 
swarm, which had starved. Had I 
better return them to the cellar, or 
will they do as well out, if the weather 
continues moderate. They have con- 
sumed nearly double the honey, al- 
ready, that they did all last winter, 
put away in the same room, and pre- 
pared in the same manner. Can you 
give areasonforit? I like the make- 
up of the BEE JOURNAL this year 
much better than last, and consider it 
A No. 1. REUBEN HAVENS. 
Chebanse, Ill., Feb. 8, 1882. 

[Leave them out, unless the weather 
becomes extremely cold. With the 
probability of frequent flights from 
now until spring, they will suffer no 
harm: The excessive consumption of 
honey was owing to high temperature 
in the cellar. and the uneasiness 
caused thereby. We presume you 
will find more or less breeding has 
taken place, while last winter there 
was none.—ED. | 

Bacterium.—I thought bacterium 
was gone and pollen had taken its 
place ; but as it appears to be return- 
ing,afew words concerning it may not 
be amiss. Bacterium, or the plural 
bacteria, which is most commonly 
used, are minute forms of vegetable 
organism. They are found in the sap 
of trees and vegetables, in the fluids 
of all animals, and abundantly in de- 
ecaying substance. Theyare so minute 
that they float in the air unnoticed. 
They appear to be the root or starting 
point of fermentation or decomposi- 
tion. They have no effect on any part 
as long as vitality remains. To illus- 
trate: If a growing’ apple receives a 
scratch on it, not enough to stop its 
growing, the scratch will heal over 
and become sound; but if the apple 
is fully ripe, bacteria get in and fer- 
mentation, rotting and decomposition 
is the result. Again, bacteria do not 
work much below temperate, and not 
at all below freezing. They work bet- 
ter the hotter it is, until it gets hot 
enough to destroy vegetable life. Let 
us compare this with bee dysentery. 
Bees are most apt to have the dysen- 
tery in long spells of severe, cold 
weather, when the bees are quiet and 
the hive at its lowest temperature—at 
atime when bacteria work but little 
if any. On theother hand, when itis 
warm and bacteria work the fastest, 
the bees (if they have enough to eat) 
are entirely free from dysentery. I 
write for the consideration of the con- 
siderate. E. B. SOUTHWICK. 

Mendon, Mich. 





Bees Wintering in First Rate Order. 
—I received the ‘“‘ Apiary Register,” 
and it just fills the bill, Every bee- 
keeper should have one, if he has not 
more than 10 colonies of bees, for he 
can by it tell, at a glance, the con- 
dition of every colony of bees in his 
apiary, and know what changes are 
necessary, Without looking over the 
hives. My bees, so far, are wintering 
tinely, and to-day they had a fine flight. 
But very few bees have died; I think 
a tea-cup would hold all the dead bees 
out of 30 colonies. ‘Twenty-seven are 
on summer stands, packed in chaff 
and straw, and 3 areinthecellar. I 
am very sorry to hear of the misfor- 
tune of H. A. Burch, of South Haven, 
Mich.; he furnished me with some of 
the finest queens it has ever been my 
lot to get. The gueens were very 
large and prolific. The bees are long, 
leather-colored, very gentle,and great 
honey gatherers. His dealings with 
me were very satisfactory and just 
what he agreed to do. I wish I could 
say as much for one other dealer and 
breeder that I have had the misfortune 
to have dealings with, and have 
written letter after letter to him, and 
cannot even get an answer. What 
size will it be necessary to put holes 
into zine for entrances to hives to pre- 
vent drones from flying. 
L. DENSMORE. 

Livonia, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1882. 


[The holes or perforations in the 
zine excluders are just 3 of an inch. 
Some use them with round perfora- 
tions, while others cut out strips 144 
inches long by 3 wide, and running 
horizontal with the entrance.—ED.] 


Better then Ever.—When I say that 
I like the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
better than ever, and I may add, bet- 
ter than all others, I mean just what I 
say. The first and most important 
improvement was the change from 
Monthly to Weekly; the form of the 
Weekly I did not like, but made no 
complaint, because I knew you would 
change it whenever it became our and 
your own interest to do so—I was not 
mistaken. Your disposition to accom- 
modate your patrons I very much ad- 
mire. With the editorial commenc- 
ing on the first page and the advertise- 
ments on the last pages, I think it is 
all we could desire. Permit me, how- 
ever, to make a suggestion—if it 
would not interfere in making up the 
form—would it not be better to place 
the date at the top of each page, as in 
Vols. 9 and 17, it would certainly be a 
great convenignce in reading. I hope 
soon, if time permits, to send you a 
communication on the ** Improvement 
of the Italian bee.” I havecultivated 
it with great care for more than 2 
years, and differ with some of our 
writers concerning it. 

Wm. S. BARCLAY. 
Beaver, Pa., Feb. 8, 1882. 


[Thanks for thecompliment. As to 
the running date on each page, we 
discarded it on account of its trouble- 
someness. We shall be pleased to re- 
ceive the communication.—ED.] 











Tin Numbers for Hives.—I would sug- 
gest now that you get up a tin tag3 
or 4inches square with the serial on 
them, to g° with the Apiary Register, 
The numbers could be stenciled on or 
could be printed with gum stamps. 
The figures should be large enough to 
be plainly seen for some distance. In 
this case, if the queen is changed from 
one hive to another, the tag can be 
taken off and go with her, and no 
alteration would have to be made in 
the Register. JOHN C. PEDEN. 
Lawrenceburg, Ky., Feb. 9, 1882. 


[The numbers could be put on very 
readily with a stencil-plate. We fear 
the tin tags would be too expensive, 
and too easily lost.—Eb.] 





Doing Nicely.—My 57 colonies are 
wintering nicely. I looked through 
them on the 6th, and found all alive, 
strong, and active, with plenty of 
stores with ordinary weather to take 
them through all right. We have 
had an exceedingly wet, changeable 
winter. I use A. G. Hill’s winter 
hive on summer stands. without pro- 
tection, with wire screen under the 
center of the bottom board. Thisis 
the winter for this mode of wintering, 
and has been a grand success. I have 
lost but two weak colonies in four 
years. The past season, on account of 
excessive drouth, was a poor one for 
honey with us. The early sprin 
opened up finely, and late fall close 
outnice. ASBURY MCKNIGHT. 

Bible Grove, Ill., Feb. 1882. 





N. E. Wisconsin Conyention.—In the 
BEE JOURNAL of Feb. 1, 1882, page 
67, under the heading ‘* Another re- 
form needed,”’ reference is made to 
the N. E. Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention advertised to be held in 
Berlin, Wis., Jan. 17th and 18th, that 
was not held there and then. It is due 
those who were disappointed about 
that meeting that some explanation 
be made. The Secretary of the N. E. 
Wis. Association was unavoidably 
absent from the meeting at Pewaukee, 
in October, 1881, and it appears from 
her statement that last winter it was 
decided to hold but one meeting a 
year and that in October, which was 
known to but few that were at Pewau- 
kee, and overlooked by those present 
who did know when Berlin was fixed 
as the place and Jan. 17th and. 18th, 
1882, as the time of the next meeting, 
being about the time it was held last 
winter. I sent you a report of the 
Convention at Pewaukee for publica- 
tion, from which you took a notice of 
the meeting to be held at Berlin, Jal. 
17 and 18, which was all right had the 
meeting gone on, and perhapsall right, 
any way. But after that report was 
sent, the Secretary wrote me, suggest- 
ing that the meeting be held the lat- 
ter part of March, and requesting me 
to notify those at the Pewaukee meet- 
ing of the change, some of whom 
were notified, but no notice of this 
change was sent to the BEEJOURNAL, 
because the Secretary, after notifica- 
tion that achange would be agreeable, 
had not time to notify you before Jan. 
17th. I failed, through the pressure of 
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other engagements, to give the Sec- 
retary the necessary information in 
time to have the matter set right, 
which I regret very much. The 
E. Wisconsin Convention will yet 
meet at Berlin, when it does meet 
again, and will probably do as well for 
the friends of the Association to make 
amends for this disappointment, as 
they did for the friends in the vicinity 
of Pewaukee at the meeting there. 
T. E. TURNER. 
Sussex, Wis., Feb. 10, 1882. 


The Lewis Section.—1. Has any one 
tried to use the Lewis improved one- 
piece section? 2. Is it really an im- 
provement? 3. How do the bees get 
into the sections without a side inset ? 
Please answer through the BEEJOUR- 
NAL. W.S. BUCHANAN. 


| Having had no experience with the 
“* Lewis improved one-piece section,” 
we cannot say whether itis an im- 
provement. Mr. Lewis’ circular gives 
directions to use them in cases by 
spreading, allowing spaces between 
for the entrance of the bees. For use 
in the rack, they will, of course, re- 
quire to be spread in the same man- 
ner, using wooden separators between 
them.—ED.] 


Irregular Combs.—To straighten ir- 
regular combs I have practiced the 
following plan: Warm the combs 
by placing them in the sun until they 
are soft and pliable, then lay them on 
a flat, smooth surface, as a hive cover, 
and another flat surface, as a piece of 
lank on them, to press them down 
evel,and let them remain thus till 
cold. They are then ready to hang 
In the hive, nice, even, and straight 
as could be desired. This is my 
practice, and my hundredsof straight 
combs, without an irregular or crooked 
one, is the result. I never shave down, 
nor melt up good combs into wax. 

8S. D. MCLEAN. 
Columbia, Tenn., Feb. 10, 1882. 


An Excellent Report.—Last winter I 
only saved 5 colonies out of 41 pre- 
ared for winter the fall previous. 

hese 5 were in very weak condition 
and I had but little hopes of any sur- 
lusfromthem. I obtained 2 colonies 
rom my neighbors, making 7 to be- 
gin with. When the warm weather 
came they built up beyond my expec- 
tations, and gathered a small surplus 
from white clover; basswood lasted 
but a short time; red clover did well 
for the first time in a number of years, 
and buckwheat yielded sparingly. To 
sum up: LIobtained 1,650 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey from my 7 colonies, 
spring count, averaging 2055-7 lbs. per 
colony. I increased to 19, which are 
in the cellar with sugar syrup and no 
ollen. The honey which would have 
been required to winter them, is not 
included in the 1,650 lbs. After read- 
ing Mr. Heddon’s articles, it set me 
thinking about my losses last winter. 
Ifound, by examination, that the colo- 
nies I fed the syrup to, had only such 
combs in the hive as I had used for 


N. | never had 





extracting, and had no pollen, while 
those that died, with natural stores, 
had large quantities of it. I think I 
ees winter so far with the 
loss of so few, as the present, but the 
worst time is yet to come, of course. 
A. A. E. WILBER. 
Moravia, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1882. 


Will Air-tight Jars prevent Honey 
from Candying?— When extracting 
last August I filled a Muth two-pound 
glass jar and corked it. The rest of 
my honey I turnedintoacan. I drew 
off a portion of it into tumblers in 
the fall, and while the honey in these 
has candied solid, that in the jar re- 
mains as clear as when extracted, 
though it has stood in the light every 
day since. The honey remaining in 
the can is still liquid, though it shows 
signs of granulating. Will honey 
which is put in an air-tight jar im- 
mediately after extracting remain 
liquid? Or, how do you account for 
some of this honey candying, and 
some not ? Please answer through the 
JOURNAL. JAS. MCNEILL. 

Hudson, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1882. 


[We cannot account for it, except 
that it has remained where it did not 
become so thoroughly chilled as did 
that in the can. Perhaps the lack of 
evaporation had something to do with 
it. We have had many samples of 
extracted honey, which have candied 
in air-tight bottles; some, too, that 
was quite new when put up.—ED.] 


What Was It?—In May of last year 
2 colonies of bees, in fair condition, 
were found to be idle and hanging 
listlessly around the entrances to 
the hives, while their neighbors were 
busily engaged in bringing in honey 
and pollen. An investigation re- 
vealed the fact that perhaps Y of their 
brood was dead and decayed in the 
cells—some of it unsealed and some 
sealed, but with perforations in the 
cappings. The bees could not, or 
would not, remove the sticky mass 
from the bottom of the cells, so I pro- 
ceeded to do it for them with a bent 
pin, and I continued to do so for one 
of the colonies, at intervals, until they 
fully recoveredand made a prosperous 
colony. With the other I adopted a 
more radical course, by removing all 
their combs and making them start a 
fresh lot of brood, which all proved to 
be healthy. What was it? 

J. L. WOLFENDEN. 


{It was brood which had become 
chilled, and the bees were disheartened 
and discouraged. Had it been foul 
brood there would have been a recur- 
rence of it in the two hives,and would 
have extended to other colonies.—ED. | 


Bees in the Cellar doing Well. —I 
have 50 colonies in Langstroth hives 
in the cellar, doing finely. Last sea- 
son was avery poor one for bees, in 
these parts, but little surplus honey 
was produced. A. REYNOLDS. 

Quaker Springs, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1882. 





Climbers for Shade.—Can the BEE 
JOURNAL give the name of a — 
annual climber that will furnish shade 
for hives and pasture for bees? In 
view of the action of the N. E. Con- 
vention, I should be sorry to become 
famous for anything, in apiculture. 
If the National Association cannot 
honor every man, they had better not 
mention any, for fear some side affair 
will kick up a row aboutit. I have 
lost six colonies already. Direct 
cause, old bees; indireét cause, poor 
bee pasture. Wo. CAMM. e 

Murrayville, Ill., Feb. 11, 1882. 


[We do not know what to recom- 
mend as the best annual climber for 
shade and bee pasture, too; but would 
try some of the better and more pro- 
lific varieties of cucumbers, thus 
realizing a shade, honey, and a profit- 
able-crop of cucumbers for market, 
which of itself would pay the cost of 
cultivation. In all attempts at plant- 
ing for honey, we would advise a 
preference always to be given that 
which possesses a value aside from its 
honey yield—not that honey itself will 
be unremunerative, but because a 
double crop, and hence, a double pro- 
fit, is more desirable than the single 
return. Weare convinced the N. E. 
Convention will at some future time 
see the error of their way, in condemn- 
ing so unmercifully the National Con- 
vention. A mild reproof will often 
carry stronger conviction than bitter 
denunciation.—ED. ] 


All Right, So Far.—As long as I 
have one colony left and the BEE 
JOURNAL continues so far to excel all 
others, I shall take it. I put into win- 
ter quarters, the fall of 1880, 30 colo- 
nies, caps packed with rags, hives set 
under a shed boarded up tight on the 
west and north, and about 18 inches 
of straw packed between the wall and 
hives; came through with 20 colonies 
strong in honey, but weak in bees. 
They carried in pollen April 18th and 
built up rapidly from that time, but 
the drouth came just in time to find 
the hives crowded with young bees, 
which had nothing to do but consume 
what they had gathered from white 
clover. They swarmed but little, in- 
creased to 28 colonies, and went into 
winter quarters in the same manner 
that 1 packed last winter, and seem 
to be doing well so far. 

G. W. Paeert. 
Oxford, Ind., Feb. 9, 1882. 


Recipe for Making Paste. —Make a 
thin batter of best wheat flour, stir 
this into boiling water, on a slow fire; 
when cooked, or thick, take from over 
the fire, and to each quart stir in 2 
ounces of New Orleans sugar or mo- 
lasses, while hot. This paste will ad- 
here as well to a non-porous surface 
as to a porous one. —- a cool 
place. C. HAUCKE, 

Greenup C. H., Ky., Feb. 6, 1882. 
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Bees have had Frequent Flights.—I 
have been making very close observa- 
tions in reference to color of bees and 
their qualities for honey gathering, 
a in handling, hardiness, 
prolificness and beauty. My bees are 
of the lightest strains, with but few 
exceptions. I keep the darker ones 
in my Southern apiary ; the light ones 
at home. I will give the results of my 
investigations to the readers of the 
BEE JOURNAL soon. Bees are win- 
tering finely. I have 135 colonies in 

ood condition, on thesummer stands. 

he weather has been fine, with mer- 
cury above zero all the winter. The 
bees have had flights nearly every 
week. The prospect is good for the 
coming season. L. J. DIEHL. 
Butler, Ind., Feb. 8, 1882. 





Bees Doing Well.—I put about 40 
colonies of bees in my cellar on 
Christmas day, and left 6 colonies on 
their summer stands. All are in fine 
condition. Those left out-of-doors 
have had frequent flights, and for the 
last 2 or 3 days have been carrying in 
pollen from soft maple. The weather 
is warm, being more like May than 
February. I. P. WILSON. 

Burlington, Iowa, Feb. 15, 1882. 





Prospects Brighter. — Last winter 
was so disastrous to my bees that I 
was ashamed to report my losses, after 
yoomounciee my bees all right in 

arch. My bees did so well last sea- 
son, however, that I am getting re- 
conciled. My honey crop averaged 150 
lbs. for each colony that I saved from 
the wreck, and the increase by division 
was 200 per cent. Now, with a bee 
house built on the plan described by 
Mr. Greening, in No. 29 of last year’s 
BEE JOURNAL, and better prepara- 
tion of each colony last fall, [ hope to 
report all my colonies fit for duty at 
next spring’s roll-call. I have never 
had time to attend any of the Conven- 
tions, but promise myself in the near 
future the pleasure of taking yourself, 
Prof. Cook, and other bee-masters b 
the hand, and thank you all for much 
instructive and valuable information 
I have received by the perusal of your 
communications. 

F. T. BoOUTEILLER. 

Belle River, Ont., Feb. 9, 1882. 





Cold.—Bees all right so far. They 
are getting a good fly to-day. An18 
inch snow fell on Saturday last which 
is melting rapidly. The coldest here 
this winter was on Jan. 24—2° above 
zero. The BEE JOURNAL comes — 
larly and is appreciated. Generally 
reaches@me on Friday of each week. 

J. W. CARTER. 
Pleasant, Dale, W. Va., Feb. 8, 1882. 





The Langstroth Hive.—I have tried 
four different patent hives for many 
ears. The first was the Langstroth. 
hey were all tried side by side with 
the Langstroth, and I found that the 
Langstroth was the best for all pur- 
nye so I transferred all of my bees 
this hive; therefore, I think that 
Mr. Heddon’s advice is perfect, sound 
and provable. Wo. ROBERTs. 
Vaughansville, O., Feb. 14, 1882. 


Wintering Well in Chaff.—I put into 
winter quarters 60 colonies, packed in 
chaff. All had a depth of 6 inches of 
chaff over the bees and inside of the 
cap. Previous to Jan. 26th they were 
not out for 5 weeks, but on that date 
they had a good flight. 1 discovered 
then that one had starved by cluster- 
ing in one end of the hive and leaving 
plenty of honey in the other, that they 
could not get to, on account of the 
cold. On Feb. 6th the mercury ran up 
to 62° in the shade. Taking advant- 
age of this, I opened every hive and 
found all in fine order; there was 
capped brood in a good many of the 
hives. We are having remarkably 
fine warm weather for this time of 
year. C. W. McKown. 
Gilson, Ill., Feb. 9, 1882. 





Packed in Chaff.—Bees are winter- 
ing here finely. They enjoyed a good 
fly on the 6th inst.,and one Dee. 18th. 
I have 146 colonies packed in chaff; 
all but 2 are in good condition. Iam 
surprised at the reports of the extreme 
cold East. Seven degrees above zero 
is the coldest we have had. 

H. D. BURRELL. 

Bangor, Mich., Feb. 10, 1882. 





Spring-Like.—I send herewith some 
sprigs of smilax with bloom. My bees 
have had some grand and glorious 
— the last few days. Some got 
into my plant house and gathered 
honey and pollen from smilax, etc. 
Robin red-breasts and blue birds 
greeted me this morning, the first time 
this season. The weather is like 
a. What a difference between 
this and last season. 

H. S. HACKMAN. 

Peru, Ill., Feb. 14, 1882. 





Dairy versus Apiary.—I write to 
draw out from some source how much 
the apiary detracts from the dairy. It 
is well known, by observing dairy- 
men,that bees take from their pastures 
some of the richest and choicest ele- 
ments of their milk and butter, and 
the savory sweet and nourishing 
qualities from their beef and mutton, 
and their cows e. so to speak, 
skimmed milk when pastured near 
large apiaries. We have all noticed a 
vast difference in the savory elements 
of milk, butter, beef and mutton, and 
think the scientists will attribute a 
= to the depredations of the honey 

ee. I should like to hear through 
the BEE JOURNAL from some one 
versed in agriculture, as well as the 
apiary, about our bees depredating on 
the dairy. I have 50 colonies of bees 
in the cellar in good condition. I lost 
8 colonies last winter out of 35, leav- 
ing 27 last spring, some very weak. I 
increased to 50, and took off about 500 
Ibs. of section honey, and called it a 
very poor year. Our bee pasture is 
mainly white clover; the quality of 
honey is good, and sells at 20 and 25 
cts. perlb. I am well pleased with 
the present form of the BEE JouR- 
NAL. When Jan. 1, 1882, came, I had 
52 numbers (none lost), making a 
large book. 

ALVAH REYNOLDs. 








Oneida, Ill., Feb. 6, 1882. 








Bee-Keeping in Georgia.—Bees have 
had a flight nearly every day during 
winter, and there were but few days 
that they have not carried in pollen, 
Inexamininga few colonies on the 10th 
inst., I found all of them breeding 
finely, some of them with brood in 5 
frames. Should they get no set back, 
they will swarm in March. Drones 
are nearly developed. The present 
size of the BEE JOURNAL [I admire, 
and also the manner in which it is edi- 
ted. I have not sent anything for 
publication in it lately, seeing that 
you had plenty that was much Better, 
but please do not think I have for- 
gotten the old AMERICAN BEE Jour- 
NAL—long may it and its editor live. 

A. F. Moon. 

Rome, Ga., Feb. 10, 1882. 





Mild Winter.—The winter has been 
a remarkably mild one, and well cal- 
culated to bring bees through in good 
shape. My bees were carrying in pol- 
len last Monday. 
H. H. Lirre.t. 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 17, 1882. 





Bee-Keeping in Utah.—Cache valley 
is about 100 miles north of Salt Lake 
City, some colder, and subject toearly 
and late frosts ; much healthier. We 
have not many bees here yet, but what 
we have are doing and paying well. 
We use the Kidder hive as yet. A 
colony of Italian bees in the Kidder 
hive will sell for about $14; extracted 
honey about 25 cts. per lb. My report 
from the county was 70 pounds to the 
colony—a little over 6,000 pounds. I 
am satisfied if we had more expe- 
rience and your modern improve- 
ments, we could do better. We will 
keep working at it till we get them. I 
guess you can appreciate the feelings 
of a young bee-keeper. Our bee 
pasturage is good—plenty of sweet, 
red and Lucerne clovers, and about 
2,000 acres of willows. I winter on 
the summer stand, using stable ma- 
nure and some sawdust, piling them 
beneath, at the sides, back and on top, 
and leaving the entrance clear. On 
the Ist of May they are ready for 
swarming. We generally increase 
two from one. Some years past we 
have been troubled with foul brood. 
The County Courts have appointe 
Commissioners to inspect and destroy 
foul brood wherever found, and they 
are doing a good work. The Courts 
impose a heavy fine on any one who 
refuses to destroy the infected hive. 
Though new, our county realized 
$20,000 from honey alone. : 

GEORGE HIBBARD, Bee ComT. 

Logan, Utah, Jan. 22, 1882. 





Young Bees.—To-day, Feb. 3, I 
looked over all of my bees, as it was 
warm, and they had a good flight. 
found them in excellent condition, 
strong in bees, and several had com- 
menced to rear brood; one having 
brood on two frames, and some were 
hatching out. Some had hatched. I 
have 28 colonies, all in chaff hives. 
I find a searcity of pollen in all of my 
colonies. 

L. C. McFarripeg, M. D- 

Carroll, Ind., Feb. 3, 1882. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


0c, per agate line of space, each insertion. 


Aline of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 
DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
for the Weekly as follows, if paid in advance : 
For 4 weeks 10 per, cent. discount. 
i fie .20 
(3 months).... 
(6 months).... 


(9 months).... 
(i year) 


Discount, for 1_ year, in the Monthly alone, 25 
per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent. 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Semi- wed alone, 
40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cen 

Advertisements withdrawn before ~ expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 

the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 











Special Rotices. 


To Advertisers.—By reference to our 
schédule of rates for advertising by 
the year, it will be seen that consider- 
able reduction has been made. This, 
in connection with our large and in- 
creasing circulation, makes it advan- 
tageous to dealers to avail themselves 
of its weekly visits to the bee-keepers 
of America to make their announce- 
ments for the coming season’s trade. 
We not only offer the best advertising 
medium, but the lowestrates on yearly 
contracts. 

The Apiary Register devotes 2 pages 
to each colony, ruled and printed, and 
isso arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 
For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 

* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 

* 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 

> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 








A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 


We have just issued a new edition 
of our pamphlet bearing the above 
title. 1t has been revised and en- 
larged from 24 pages to 32, the new 
pages being devoted to new Recipes 
for Honey Medicines, as well as all 
kinds of cooking in which honey is 
used. 

It is undeniable that pure honey is 
the simplest, the healthiest, the most 
natural, and the most strengthening 
article of food for healthy persons, as 
well as the best remedy for the sick ; 
and for the convalescent it is the true 
balsam of life, to restore them to their 
wonted strength and health. 

What is needed is to educate the 
community up to this idea, and in no 
way can that be done so well as by di- 
recting their attention to the merits 
of honey. . 

This little pamphlet should be scat- 
tered by thousands all over the coun- 
try, by honey producers. In this way 
it will create a home market in almost 
any locality. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 

When 100 or more copies are wanted, 
they will be sent by express, at the 
expense of the purchaser. 


ee 


GLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


Publishers’ Price. Club. 

The Weekly Bee Journal, $2 00.. 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 
The 4 above-named papers 50.. 


Boo Koopers Bxeingx sk press 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill) ‘ 
Kansas Bee-Keeper 

The 7 above-named papers 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in — 3 25.. 
Bees and Honey, (T, G. N an Boe 
Binder for Weekly, 188 
Binder for Weekly "for 1882 .......... 
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, & We are sometimes asked who 
our authorized agents are? Every 
subscriber is such an agent; we have 
no others, and greatly desire that each 
one would at least send in one new 
subscriber with his own renewal. 





Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 

«@ O. H. Townsend has moved from 
Hubbardston to Kalamazoo, Mich.— 
the latter now being his address., 

2 

Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 

—- > 9 

€@ When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress. mention the old as well as the 
new address. 
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When you have gotan old horse that 
has passed the market period, apply a 
bottle of Kendall’s Spavin Cure and ° 
the result will be marvelous. Read 
advertisement. 5w4t 


ary SECTIONS aspecialty. Pound 
e, $4.50 50c. each in the 





Hives 
flat. ‘BYRON WALKER. Capac. § 8t.Clair Co.,Mich. 
8sm12t p 





DODGE’S FEEDER 


STILL. AHEAD! 


Sample by Mail 
Per dozen, by express 
Catalogue and Price List of Bee- “Respert Supplies 
and Small Fruit Plants, free to any addres: 
Swat U. E. DODGE, Fredonia, 1 N.Y. 
1882. 


- ITALIAN QUEENS. - 1882, 


Iam _ now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN I[TALIANS, reared from 
the best stockinthecountry. War- 
ranted Quéens, $1; Tested Queens, 
qarty in the season, $2.50; after 

uly, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 
Tected Queen, $4; Fu 

with Tested ueen,. $10. 

Quinby Smoker for $1.50. 46 dress all orders to 


L. J. DIEHL, 
(Money Order Office)—Butler, Dekalb Co., Ind. 
8w6m 
Box 19, Smithsburg, Wash. 


D. IKE, Co., Md., breeder of those 


Beautiful Albino and Italian Queens and 
Bees, which gave universal satisfaction last sea- 
son. Send for circular, 8smé6t 


GOODRICHW’S 
. 
_ Foundation Fastener. 
A Simple Machine 

For FASTENING COMB FOUNDATION to the 
TOP AND ENDS OF BROOD FRAMES, OR IN 
SECTION BOXES, a andre rani ou Send for 

. H, 


circular. 
Uebean. Ill. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES, 


and FINK POULTRY EGGS for sale. Send for 


a J. F. KIGHT, Poseyville, Ind. 
w 


DON'T FAIL 


To try the NEW DEANE SYSTEM this season. 
Only 50 ets. in stamps for asample set, sent by 
express, at buyer’s expense, or 30 cts. in stamps 
for exact dimensions of ot and oe | Star Chaff 


ve. H. DEAN 
Swit Mortonsville, Woodford Co... Ky. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 2 
Monday, 10 a. m., Feb. 20, 1882. 5 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The market has an upward tendency, 
and lam now paying the following prices in cash : 
Light comb honey, in single comb sections,17@21 
cents ; in larger boxes 2c.less. Extracted, 8@10c, 
BEBSWAX—Prime quality, 18@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


I pay 8@11c. for extracted honey on arrival, and 
16@18¢., for choice comb honey. 

BEESW AX.—18@22c., on arrival. I have paid 
25c. per lb. for choice lots. C. F. MUTH. 


Quotatiens of Commission Merchants. 


. CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—Choice white comb, in 1 to 1}¢ Ib. sec- 
tions, 20@22c.; same in 2 to 3 Ib.- boxes, 17@20c.; 
dark and mixed, in 1 to 3 lb. boxes, 124@15e. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@11c.; dark, 9c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY—there is a liberal supply of honey here 
for which trade is very little demand, and prices 
rule weak and irregular. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@19c ; dark, in small boxes, 12@14c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1ic.; dark, 7@9c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 21@23c. 

THORN & CoO., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Market is dull; not much offering, but 
there is an entire lack of inquiry at present. 

We quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to g00d,10@ 
l4c. xtracted, choice to extra white, 83{@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNs & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY—Quiet and slow for all save choice 
bright comb -this sold readily; comb at 18@23c.; 
strained and extracted 9@1Ic. to 12}4¢c.—top rates 


AX—Steady at 20@2I1c. for prime. 
R. C. GREER & CO., 117 N. Main Streec. 
BOSTON. 
HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 
CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—The market continues very steady ; 
best white, in 1 and 2 lb. sections, sells quick on 
arrival at 21¢c@22c.; No. 2 at 19@20c.,but buckwheat 
honey we find difficult to sell—holding it at 17c. 
Extracted, is in fair demand at 12c. in small pack- 
ages, and lic. in large packages. 

BEESW AX—25c., and very scar 


ce. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


> e—-<. —__—___— 


Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 

4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 

5,— ~ = cloth. 


6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 
or Apiary Register for 200 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 


-> 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


ear, 
ol’s. 








Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 

The Original 


BINGHAM YES, SIR : 


Bee Smoker The only inventors 
ever elected Honora- 
\ ry Members of the 
s==s) North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society for 
their inventions were 
the Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, movable comb 
hive; Frances Dun- 
ham, comb founda- 
tion; T. F. Bingham, 
bee smoker. 

The North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety of 1881, and the 
Michigan State Bee- 
Keepers’ Suciety of 
1881, recemmended 
only Bingham Smok- 
ers and Bingham & 
Hetherington Uncap- 
ping Knives. 

K i var qo cover 

; yall the Smokers that 
Patented, 1878, burn sound = stove- 
wood, or do not go out. If you buy our Imple- 
ments first you will have to buy no others. 

PRICES: 
Handed to 
Customer. 
(wide 





By Mail, 


Postpaid. 

Large Bingham Smoker - 

shield), 2% inch $1 
Extra Bingham Smoker 

shield), 2 inch 1 25 1 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 

134 inch 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 

Knife, 2 inch _1 25 1 40 

To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
rates. Address, 
T. F. BINGHAM, or 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 

Abronia, Mich. 


SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 


Golden Honey Plant. 


Melilot Clover, 
White Clover. 
Alsike Clover, 
Mammoth Mignonette, &e. 


75 


50 


25 


Twtf 





Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison Street, Chicago, 11]. 


Homes in Tennessee. 


The KNOXVILLE TRIBUNE is a medium through 
which parties coming to Tennessee can obtain in- 
formation of value in regard to climate, resources, 
productions, prices of land, and other points of in- 
terest to the stranger. 

Inquiries about Tennessee answered by letter or 
through the paper, as requested. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








Tw4tx 
W “i AGENTS to take orders 

AN TED for the best selling book on 
FARM and HOME coutee ever published. Sells 
atsight. Ladies can handlsit. Hasno superior in 
any language ; 1,050 pages, with nearly 2,000 illus- 
trations. Terms free on application. 50 Per 
Cent. to Agents. 

F. L. HORTON & CO., Pub’rs, 
4witx Indianapolis, Ind. 





= pasties 
ee 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 


and hasa large circulation in | and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 


only invention to make Foundation in the 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satistactine 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwly D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Lil. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 


™ 





i —————— 


hee) - 


The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1280 
For Bee Journal of 1881 + cccccccccs ee 
For Bee Journal of 1882...............- We. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of gcod yellow Beeswax. 
Iam paying 22c. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of those whe 
keep bees. The question department, conducted 
by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, is of especial interest to 
beginners in bee-culture. Jas. Heddon will write 
a practical article for every number for 1882; 20 
pages handsomely gotten ~ 4 in book form. Every 
number worth tho price of a year’s subscription. 
Sample copies and premium list free to any ad- 
dress. Agents wanted. Address, 
SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
28wtf Columbus, Kansas. 


American Bee Vornera 


VOLUME FOR 1880, 


Bound in paper covers. A few copies for sale at 














$1.00, postpaid to any address. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and_ light rip- 
% ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
chines ure especially adapted 
¥ to Hive Making. Itwil! pay 
Y every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48-page Llustrated Cata- 
logue. 
” W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, , 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Il. 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the count We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


BOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
f ed Queen 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Q 
Full Colony, with Tested 
Queen, before July 1......12.00 
Same, after July 1 10.00 
Tested Queen, beforeJuly 1, 3.00 
ya ye after July 1.. 2.50 
per half doz., 
13.5 





“ “ 


after July 1 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, Iowa. 





BEES for SALE. | 


1 have for sale about 300 Colonies of the 


Celebrated Arkansas Brown Bees, 


which I will dispose of in lots of TEN COLONIES 
OR MORE at very reasonable prices. They are in 
ten-frame Langstroth and box hives. These bees 
are said to be large, remarkably amiable, good sec- 
tion workers, and excellentcomb builders. Owing 
to the mildness of the Arkansas winter, they will 
be very strong in bees, and spring dwindling will 
be avoidei. ‘These bees can be delivered on board 
steamer, near Memphis, before the middle of 
March, and before the early honey flow and swarm- 
ing commences. Write soon for bargains, as I 
will close out both my Southern Apiaries by March 
15th, or remove them North. 

lam also booking orders for Italian Queens, Nu- 
clei and Colonies, to be supplied from Chicago in 
June. Address, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


72 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bees and Queens 





FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
5Owtf Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


CAMBRIDGE, ILL., 


Wants every reader of the good old AMERICAN 
EE JOURNAL to send his name and Postoffice ad- 
ene fora copy of his new Iliustrated Circular of 
bog, Keepers upplies. It may pay you to read it 
efore ordering your supplies. 
"Beeswax wanted. 





B ax v r Swaet 
PRIZE QUEENS FOR i882, 
From the Evergreen Apiary. 


1mEV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
his Peel! furnish Italian Queens from either ot 
th rize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
Quer can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
ae. $3; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
Pr guarantee, $1 ; ''wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 

Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 

Sw26t 





if accompanied with the cash. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tr 
the pound. Circular and samples fret 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sule Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


| EE eereen 





OR SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
39wly UL. C. AXTELL. Roseville, Warren Co.,LII. 





GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newand great 
Medical Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest, indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Seif- 
Preservation ;”bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beaytiful 
steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
47 tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address Peabod 


Sie i Wd 2 
KNOW THYSEL * Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 


PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wiy 


SS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 








when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
| horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


914 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
a 


THE RURAL CANADIAN, 


A Fortnightly Journal of 
Agriculture,Horticulture and Rural Affairs. 
Edited by W. F. CLARKE, and 


Published at 5 Jordan street, Toronto, Ontario. 
Canada, at $1.00 a year, by C. Blackett Robinson, 
Liberal inducements to local agents. 4mtf 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. OMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iti. 











DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
basin ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
address it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 

30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


$7171 
EVERY ONE NEEDING ANYTHING 


in the line of Apiarian Supplies, should send 

for my Descriptive Circular and Price List. Sent 

free. Address. 
3wi3tp 





A YEAR and expenses to agents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 








’ F. A. SNE . 
Milledgeville, Carrol) county, Ill. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
| By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 
| :0:— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—_— 0° 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months*-a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. lLtis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

— °°" 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I’, COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makerss- British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any Other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret baving purcnased.— Mich. Far. 


To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual! is a necessit: Prot. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Heraid, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the times in every particulur. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so at as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. Itis of 
value to all bee-ruisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
eee a and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we suy, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadin: 
bee-wen to be the must complete and pructica 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee. man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound andisa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been publisbed. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the careand management of the 
apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage ot all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which be uses 
admirably to ——— and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 

—tot—— 

PriceE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover,. 

$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 





FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
¢@ Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, making 
comb foundation with base of cells of natural 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surtace ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all parties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all — purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 

rosecute all infringements to the full extent of 

he law. FRANCEs A. DUNH 9 
2wi3t DePere, Wis. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 


Wrst A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
&2~ Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. at 


BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS 


Four to eight inches, $1.50 per 100; three to 
four feet, 87.00 per 100. Address, 
Z. K. JEWETT. Nurseryman, 
6w8tp Sparta, Wis. 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens, and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
G1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00 ; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each ; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more eadh. ‘Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 
| —M aaa 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 
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HEDDONS CIRCULAR, 


FOR 1882, 


NOW READY. 


Send address, Post Office, County and State. Be 
sure to state whether or not you now have my 
1881 Circular. 


Wanted—Beeswax; also, a Student Appren- 
tice. Address, JAMES HEDDON, 
1w35t Dowagiac, Mich. 


100 Colonies of Italian Bees for Sale, 


IN SIMPLICITY HIVES. 


Queens: Italian, Cyprian and Al- 
bino; Comb Foundution: Given, 
Vandervort, Dunham and Root; 
Hives, Smokers, Frames, Seeds of 
hi} Honey Plants, and everything re- 
quired inanapiary. Send for price 

list. Address, E. T. FLANAGAN, 

(Rose Hill Apiary), 

5wly Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 


1382. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


AND 


PRICE LIST 


APIARIAN. SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR ONES 













g@ It contains Prices and Descriptions of all 
the necessary Implements used in an Apiary, and 
is fully up with the times. No bee-keeper should 
be withoutit. Yourname and address, written 
plainly, on 2 Postal Card, is all that is required. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
a Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gg 
2wém. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 
Our Motto is: 


— Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 

tomers Never Defrauded.” 

Italian Queens..... $1; Tested....$2 
© Cyprian Queens....$1; Tested 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested.. 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 

One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine,8 frames,$8. Comb 
Foundation on Dunham machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
35c. per lb.; on Root machine, thin, for boxes 40c. 
per lb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 












--$2 
$2 









2 ec. paid for brigk wax. Money_Orders en 
Iwly. 


Tuscola, Ill. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entire!y re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully * up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practica). 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot failtointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—$1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance o. 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects : Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Itahanizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
etc. Itis published in English and German,.— 
Price tor either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzterzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
facts and arguments todemonstratethem. 15c. 


Honey, as Foed and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This —— discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of Honey forthe 
Market; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Hone Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines.etc; 
and ney as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Publishedin English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Gc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject. read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—£25 in gold 
—wasawarded to Prot Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given infull. Price, 1Oc. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Sc. 


Extracted Heney;: Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in_ their peas. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 4 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth: 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1Oc. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should bein every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
iood products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered astood. 200 pages. 50c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, I'ro’e Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., f vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, | 

The work contains 1.016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold toany Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses. and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. 3 Morocco, $1.50. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. rice, 25c. 


Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
914 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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